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A Dame School in Old Marblehead. 


It was kept by one Marm Cas’ll in her kitchen. 
There was the cooking-stove with its reminiscent 
odors, and a table covered with oilcloth and set 
forth with a vinegar cruet and a silver teapot, the 
latter inseribed, “Sacred to the memory of Eleazur 
Caswell.” 

The rest of the room was filled with the 
benches of the little scholars. Marm Cas’ll 
employed herself, in the intervals of hearing 
lessons and inspecting samplers, in making fur 
hoods and tippets, the fuzz from which filled the 
air and produced an incessant coughing and 
sneezing among the pupils. Marm Cas’ll’s 
husband had been sexton and undertaker, and a 
portion of his former stock in trade remained in 
the adjoining workshop, now utilized by his 
‘widow as a pantry; but though the door was 
always ajar, no child had ever been so bold as to 
get foot within those gruesome precincts, not even 
the little try-patience, Pliny—an easy transition 
from Paulina in a town where Crowninshield 
was rendered Grounsel. Seldom was it that 
Pliny Thorn-in-the-Flesh—Marm Cas’ll had a 
Roundhead fashion of bestowing moral suffixes— 
was not at the dame’s side, fastened, not by the 
bonds of affection, but by means of a big brass 
pin. Pliny, too, it was who had more than once 
been visited by the awful threat, ‘“‘I shall 
administer the catholicon!” 

Not that Pliny or any one else had the faintest 
idea what that meant ; but from time immemorial 
—and the mothers and grandmothers of those 
present had attended the dame school—the mere 
sound of those inscrutable words, holding all the 
terrors of the unknown, had been sufficient to 
quell the boldest. 

For a reason connected with the early history 
of the town, wine was not used at the Communion. 
Its substitute was water in which raisins had 
been steeped overnight. It was Marm Cas’ll’s 
privilege to prepare this decoction. The raisins 
were carefully laid aside, and on the following 
Monday those scholars who could show a clean 
record for the preceding week stood in a row 
before the dame, who solemnly popped into 
cach little gaping mouth a raisin swollen to 
abnormal size. This ceremony was to “administer 
manners.”” Try as Pliny might, she had never 
yet received this reward of the virtuous. If no 
other temptation offered, there was always at 
hand that of the bit of yarn depending from Jane 
Lovely’s knitting, and the delight of seeing that 
strip of red and white garter undone with one 
deft yank. 

The proud moment came when Pliny was one 
of the open-mouthed, virtuous few. But alas for 
the pride that goeth before destruction and the 
too toothsome flavor of that fat raisin! Hardly 
was the dame’s back turned when Pliny whisked 
into the pantry and in a twinkling transferred 
the remaining raisins from the infant’s casket— 
utilized by Marm Cas’ll as a cupboard—to her 
own pocket. 

The dame did not discover the theft till 
Saturday night, too late to replace the raisins, 
and for the first time in the history of the church 
there was no Communion on the following 
Sunday. A guilty little girl trembled at the 
approach of the “‘tidy-man,”—tithing-man,—who 
kept order in the meeting-house, although she 
was sure that no one had seen that stolen feast 
on the beach. But unhappily for Pliny, deductive 
evidence was sufficient. 

“| know how many blue beans it takes to 
make seven,” said Marm Cas’ll, grimly. ‘‘Pliny 
Thorn-in-the-Flesh, I shall administer the cathol- 
icon!” 

Pliny felt that the dame had gone into the 
pantry in quest of a coffin her size. 

“Put out your tongue,” said Marm Cas’ll. 

The catholicon was administered. 1t was 
cayenne pepper on the end of a clothes-pin! 
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Foolhardiness. 


A sad incident, narrated in the ‘‘Life of Ad- 
miral Sulivan,’”’ sets forth the unlikeness of a 
good, cautious sailor to one who does not know 
enough of seamanship to keep him from the 
rashness which is fatal. 

Sulivan, then a lieutenant, had been appointed 
to the schooner Pincher, intended for watching 
the slave-trade on the west coast of Africa. A 
few weeks later he was transferred to the ketch 
Arrow, that he might survey the Falkland 
Islands, and another officer was sent to Chatham, 
where both vessels fitted out, to take command of 
the Pincher. 

Sulivan had been a week on the Pincher, 
preparing her, and had taken down all the long 
spars suitable for the tropics, and fitted shorter 
ones with which to sail her down the Channel 
and across the Atlantic in winter. 

His successor’s first exclamation on taking 
command and looking over the schooner was, 
‘*What has become of her long spars?” 

“They are stowed below until wanted,” replied 
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| Sulivan. “I was not going to take her down 
Channel with them in the winter.” 

‘*What are you afraid of ?’’ retorted the officer. 
“I intend to have them up.” 

They were replaced with their canvas, and the 
two vessels being ready for sea, the Pincher’s 

| commander suggested a race round to Portsmouth. 

| When near Beechy Head, the Pincher leading, 

a thick squall came on. The lookout man said 
he could not see the schooner, and it was thought 
she had run ahead into the mist. 

On reaching Portsmouth they found no Pincher 
there. A week afterward she was found in the 
Channel, bottom up, with every sail standing. 
The bodies of the watch below were all in her, 
showing she must have capsized instantly. Such 

| was the sad result of foolhardiness! 
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Trapped in a Fire-Box. 


There are moments in which one seems to live 
| years, and terrors the recollection of which fur- 
nish a lifetime with a full quotum of horror. 
| The Buffalo Express tells a story of the adven- 
| ture of a tugboat engineer which belongs to the 
| list of such daring experiences. Some ten years 
| ago, in Buffalo, the tug C. M. Farrar had just 
| been laid up for the winter. She had been 
| breaking ice in the harbor until she was disabled. 
| She was leaking so badly that she was kept afloat 
| only by means of a tin pump worked by hand. 
| ‘The fires were out, preparatory to oiling the 
| inside of the fire-box for the winter—a necessary 
{thing to prevent rusting, and one which the 
| proprietors of tugs insist on very rigidly. George 
| Little was the engineer of the tug, and had this 
| duty in charge. He tells the story thus: 

“It was cold, and we wanted to get through 
with our other work on the tug, so my helper 
and I pumped only enough to keep water off the 
fire-hole. We could pump after dark, and also 
could oil the inside of the fire-hole after dark, and 
we left those jobs to the last, using the daylight 
for others that it was needed for. For the oiling 
of the fire-box a torch was necessary, anyway. 

‘“‘My helper and I were alone on the tug. 
When it became dark we took a torch and our 
oil-pails and crept into the fire-box through the 
furnace door. This door was of iron, about two 
feet one way and eighteen inches the other, cov- 
ering an opening somewhat smaller; it was 
fastened by a heavy iron latch on the outside, 
which dropped into place when the door was 
shut. 

“There was no other opening except the narrow 
damper across the front, which was not wide 
enough for a cat to crawl through. 

‘Inside, after we crept in, we had just room 
enough to kneel or squat in as we worked. We 
put the torch in the opening of the flue in the 
back of the fire-box and began to work. 

“A cold draught sucked through the fire-box 
and up the flue and put out our torch. My 
companion was nearest it and relighted it with a 
match. We went to work, and again the wind 
threatened to extinguish the torch. 

‘Shut the door, eh?’ said my helper. For 
the moment I totally forgot the self-closing latch 
on the outside of the door. I reached out and 
| pulled the door shut, and distinctly heard the 
latch drop into place on the outside. 

“Of course I realized then what I had done. 
I looked at my companion and saw that he, too, 
realized it. We were in the furnace of the tug, 
with the only exit locked! 

“The tug was leaking, and at that moment had 
a good deal of water in her. In a few hours, at 
the longest, she would sink, and before that time 
the fire-box would have filled and we should both 
be drowned. No assistance would be likely to 
come, because we were known to have practically 
an all-night job on the tug, which would have 
accounted for our absence from home. 

‘**What was to be done? We sat there looking 
at each other in the light of the torch. My com- 
panion crouched before me. I could see anawful 
expression on his face. His jaw was set hard, as 
if he were saying to himself, ‘We’ve got to take 
it as bravely as we can.’ And I was thinking, 
‘Shall 1 meet it as bravely as he?’ 

“By and by I heard a lapping sound at the 
fire-hole door and looked that way. Our torch 
shone steadily, and the fire-box seemed as light as 
day. I could see that the sound came from water 
which was creeping in—lap, lap, lap—under the 
fire-hole door. 

“T saw my companion’s eyes dart to the door, 
too, then to the damper, then to the flue with the 
torch in it, then back to the little stream of water 
creeping in under the door. That round of his 
eyes seemed to me to take a century. 

“Then he said, ‘Look here, George, are you 
sure that latch dropped ?’ 

“**T heard it, sure,’ I answered. 

** So did I, but try it.’ 

“T put my hand against the door and pushed. 
It did not yield the least. I nodded my head—I 
could not speak. 

“Then he dragged himself to the door and gave 
it a gigantic kick. It swung open with a loud 
creak. The air rushed in and put out our light. 
But on my knees in the darkness I thanked 

tod. 

“To this day I do not understand how that 
latch lifted, or if it did not drop at all, what it 
was we heard. But I never inquired too much. 
We were out, anyway, and went to the pump. 
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And always after that the latch on the fire-door 
dropped into its place firmly when the door was 
shut, as it always had done before.” 
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Sir John Franklin. 


There is a natural tendency to view the 





boyhood of great men in the light of their after | Oak 


careers. As a child, the great Arctic explorer, 
Sir John Franklin, may be said to have displayed 
the germs of that tenacity of purpose and vaulting 
ambition that distinguished his manhood. 


Yankee phrase, “I want to know!” might have | # 


been his motto. Whenever a carriage drew up 
at his neighbor’s door, John was always on hand 
to inspect the guests; and remonstrance and 
punishment were alike futile to check this 
curiosity. Heand his brothers were once discuss- 
ing what they meant to do when they were 
“grown up.” Said John, “I shall build a ladder 
that will reach heaven.’’ 


When a lad of fifteen, he was a midshipman on 
a ship which explored the Australian coast, and | 
by a middy-like trick annexed the Australian 
( ay. at any rate—to the 
British Empire. The Jnvestigator had lost one 
of its boats, which capsi and disappeared | 
with its crew of seven men and a young officer, 
as it was returning to the ship. 

Franklin and several others were landed and 
sent out on the ‘“‘Heads” to watch for the appear- 
ance of any corpse that might be washed up on 
the rocks. Each carried a flag, which was to be 
unfurled as a signal in case any such object 
should come in view. 

The temptation so obviously suggested to an 
ambitious middy by finding himself on the shore 
of a newly discovered continent, with the union 
= in his hands, was too much for the youthful 

‘ranklin. It was not long before that beloved 
emblem was floating proudly in the breeze. 

In another moment a boat was lowered from 
the Investigator, and was seen approaching the 
shore. It became necessary for Franklin to 
admit that the supposed signal had been, in 
reality, only intended to proclaim the annexation 
of the Australian Continent to the British Empire. 
But he had the sweet consciousness that he had 
realized the longing of his boyish ambition. 
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What Ailed the Wax. 


Doctor Nardyz, a maker of wax anatomical 
models, was once employed by an Irish showman 
who wanted full-length figures of Bismarck and 
Gladstone. The showman provided the wax, 
and in four days the work was done. It was in 
August, and very warm, a fact which has an 
intimate connection with the story, as told by the 
New York Mail and Express. 


On the day after the fi were finished, the 
showman visited the el-maker in a ‘‘state of | 


mind.” | 
“Oh, docther, dear,”’ said he, ‘‘an’ it’s bad luck | 
I do be havin’ with them lay figgers! Sure, | 
Gladstone is not himself at all, an’ the Dootchman | 
looks lek an ould woman. Wull yez be afther | 
comin’ down? ” 
Doctor Nardyz visited the exhibition parlors, | 
and to his chagrin found that the lobes of | 
Bismarck’s ears were resting on his broad German 
shoulders, while the tips of his fingers were 
nearly down to his knees. The round face of the 
English premier had become elongated, and his 
chin, with a small bunch of detached whiskers, 
was trailing over his chest. His nose d 
lengthened most alarmingly, giving him the 
appearance of aman with an elephant’ s proboscis. 
‘Something the matter with that wax,’ said 
Doctor Nardyz. ‘‘What did you do to it?” 
“Nothin’ at all,” was the reply, “except the 
puttin’ av a wee drop of oil, bekase the wax 
seemed hard like.” 
The doctor was angry, but his amusement and 
good nature finally led him to try again, this time 
without the ‘‘ wee drop ” of oil. 
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A Convict Designer. 


Wormwood Scrubs Prison, England, was 
designed by a convict and built by convict labor. 
The bricks, the granite, the Portland stone and 
the iron castings used in the building were all 
made by prisoners. The architect, who worked 
in his cell, and his method vf drawing the plans 
are described by Tit-Bits : 


The man was originally an architect, and 
among the foremost of his profession. He was a 
gentleman by birth and education, but in early 
life began to abuse his natural gifts, and at the 
time was undergoing his second term of imprison- 
ment for forgery. The completion of the work 
occupied him for nearly six months, and was 
effected under great disadvantages. In place of 
a table, for instance, he had to pin his paper to 
the wall of his cell, moving it round with the sun 
in order to obtain the best light. 

The prison authorities consider this marvellous 
specimen of architectural drawing the finest piece 
of work ever done by an English convict. It 
measures in size five feet three inches by five feet 
six inches, being drawn to the scale of a hundredth 
part of an inch. 
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Great Cry and Little Wool. 


The | 200 
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Good cookery is a highly important matter, and 
cooking schools should by all means be encour- 
aged, but the funny men must have their jokes. | 


Mistress.—Merey on me, what a kitchen! 
Every pot, pan and dish is dirty, the table looks 
like a junk-shop, and—why, it will take you a 
week to get things cleaned up. What have you | 
been doing ? 

_ Servant.—Sure, mum, the young leddies has 

just ag ryt here —- ~ pag they roast 

a_potai e cooking school,— New York 
eekly. New Yor 


} 
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ROAD MAP 


of New Bugiend by Districts, price 25 cts. and 50 cts. 
Handsomely colored. Roads and points of interest all 
shown. Sold by dealers everywhere or mailed by the 
ublishers. Send for Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker & 
‘o., Lithographers, 1 Tremont St., Boston, 


FREE. 


This beautiful WRITING DESK 
and BOOK CASE combined. Solid 
ak. Height 5 feet, width 2 feet 6 
inches, Send us orders for 30 pounds 
Tea or Baking Powder (as per our 
price list). We will ship goods to you 
‘reight or Express paid, which- 
st way, allow. 
cK to deliver 
g00 your customers, colleet 
the money and return same to us by 
express Money-Order or Post- 
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Office Money-Order. On receipt of 
Rulbaee vareneeAr PILL 
7 Blanks sent by mail on receipt > i. 


of name > — 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


“TIGER” 


Darning Cotton. Sy 
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Fast- 
Black 


Unchangeable. 
Will not Crock in working, 
wearing or by perspiration. 
Great Strength. . 


Will not break in work- 
ing, wears longer than ~ 
all others. 


Finer Thread. 
Because of strength, 
makes mend invisible. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Send for a card of it. A trial will 
make you a permanent user. 


S. E. HOW:ARD’S SON & COMPANY, 
21 Mercer Street, - - = New York. 
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+A Dozen Desserts | 
A and every one of them Q 


Delicious, Healthful, Nourishing, 
Can be made from 


» Minute 


Tapioca. 


No soaking required. 
No hard, soggy lumps. 


Your Grocer keeps it, if he’s up 
to-date. Order it. 


§ Send to us for Sample and Book of Recipes, FREE. 
> WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Any Housekeeper 


Who Once Tastes 


Wales’ 


HOME-MADE 





Jelly 


wy 
Will recognize its superiority over other jellies, 
because 


Made from Fresh Ripe Currants 


and best refined sugar, abaciatety: free from 


any adulterative matter. ales’ Jellies and 
Preserves have stood the test for 30 years. 


Look for the name ‘‘ WALES "’ on every package. 


Lf your grocer cannot supply you send 
} ~ catalogue of goods and prices. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Bubier’s LAXATIVE SALZ for 


Constipation. 
50 Doses for 50 cts. 


Cures hundreds of cases where other remedies 
For sale by your druggist. 50 cents per bottl 
Write for book, “How to Cure Constipation,” sent FREE. 


BUBIER LABORATORY CO., Lynn, Mass. 


When You Travel 


Are you troubled with 
Car Sickness ? 
Does your %& % &% 
Head Ache? 


Are you sometimes 


Faint ? 
Portsmouth 


Lavender 
@ Salts 


Will Relieve You. 4“ 


Sold by Newsboys on all Railroad Trains and 
by Dealers everywhere. 


Price 25 Cents. 
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A Midsummer Madness. 


'l! was a breathlessly hot morning in 
Boston. Down in the streets men kept 
in the shade of the tall buildings and 
sighed for an east wind. On the second 
floor of a great dry-goods store the heat 
was intense. ‘l'o one of the rooms, low, 
and windowless, and crowded into a 
corner between two buildings, the 

elevator shaft and an inadequate ventilator 

furnished fresh air so torrid that its freshness 
was imperceptible. 

Here five or six young saleswomen, behind 
counters laden with placarded bargains, gasped 
for breath. A young man with a fierce military 
mustache kept his vigilant eye upon them as he 
paced up and down the floor. He fanned him- 
self and wiped his face incessantly, but there 
was no sympathy in his glance. The girls returned 
his gaze sullenly. Evidently the floor-walker 
was not a favorite. 

Suddenly came the familiar rattle of the elevator 
door, and into this furnace stepped a young girl. 
A vision of coolness she seemed, this dainty 
creature in an immaculate white linen gown, a 
wide hat with snowy, nodding plumes, and with 
a great bunch of moist red roses thrust into her 
silver belt. Yet Dorothy Lyon was by no means 
as comfortable as she looked. 

Coming from the cool, morning sea-breeze of 
the north shore, she was stifled by the close air 
of the city. Moreover, she had lost her train, 
and thereby missed the friends she was to meet 
and take home to lunch. Add to this that she 
was almost a stranger in the city, and that one or 
two extravagant purchases just made had reduced 
her to bargain-hunting, and perhaps she may be 
partially excused for what followed. 

She walked directly to the counter piled high 
with blouses and shirt-waists, behind which stood 
a girl of about her own age. At another time 
Dorothy would have been the first to notice the 
beautiful brown eyes, the sensitive mouth and 
delicate chin. As it was, she was conscious of 
nothing but her own discomfort. The manifest 
yet unenvious admiration of these shop-girls for 
her New York gown did not touch her at all. 
She tossed over the heap of waists contempt- 
uously. 

““Haven’t you a thirty-four in this pattern? 
Why hasn’t it a well-fitting collar? No, not that 
one—the other one! And the stuff is like cheese- 
cloth or toweling! They’re perfectly hideous, 
every one of them! And you advertise them as 
bargains! I might have known better than to 
try to get anything here!” 

Her ill humor quite carried her away. The 
sirl across the counter pressed her lips together 
and was silent. One of her mates, leaning over 
ostensibly to get a pencil, murmured audibly, 
‘Sauce her back, Nettie! We aint paid to stand 
that kind of talk.” 

Dorothy’s color rose, and her temper with it. 
“Will you see if you can find me one properly 
made waist,” said she, in a tone which was meant 
to be dignified, but which was simply disagreeable. 
2 don’t see why I ever came into such a place at 
all.” 

“I’m sure I don’t, either,” flashed back the 
other girl, without lifting a finger to the search. 
“And what’s more, I don’t see what you're 
staying for, if everything’s so horrid. We don’t 
try to sell three-dollar waists for a dollar, any- 
way.” 

Dorothy wheeled about in a little whirlwind 
ol rage, and beheld, just out of ear-shot, the 
dapper floor-walker watching her with approving 
eyes. 

“Sir,” said she, as she approached him, ‘tyou 
are to be congratulated on as impertinent a sales- 
woman as I ever met.” - 

As the elevator came down at this moment, 
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Dorothy swept into it with an air of outraged | it,” Bob went on, with a reassuring nod, ‘and | waist and blue serge skirt, who sought an inter- 


innocence wonderful to behold. 
the whole affair had passed from her mind. 


giving her such a talking to! Just as she got to 


In a brief time | one of those high-stepping floor-walkers was | view with Mr. Gray at the opening of the store. 


“T really don’t see what we are to do about it,”’ 


It was just noon as Nettie crept softly up the | my counter she broke away from him and spoke | Mr. Gray was saying, rubbing his forehead with 


narrow, grimy stairs of her miserable home. 
Perhaps the sick baby might be asleep? No, 


to the girl who was wrapping up my ties. ‘I’ve 
| lost my place,’ said she. ‘I don’t know what I 


| his thin hand. ‘The girl’s gone, and I don’t 
| know where she lives. It’s our rule, too, that if 


there was the feeble, fretful wail on the other | shall do now,’ and then that brute of a fellow a clerk is rude and complaint is made, to dis- 


side of the closed door. 
east herself and her dusty velvet-trimmed hat on 
the rickety old sofa. Through the open window 
loud words and foul odors came up from the 
court below. 

“Why, Nettie!” said a woman’s voice, from 
which work and worry had not driven the mother- 
love. ‘Why, my little girl! What are you 
doing home at this 
time of the day?” 

The woman was 
ironing. The dingy 
room was filled with 
the steam of boiling 
vegetables. In a 
eradle the pale, 
emaciated baby 
wailed and tossed. 
Nettie nerved her- 


self to speak. 
“T’ve lost my 
place,” she said, 


dully. ‘‘And I don’t 
care whether I ever 
get another or not. 
I’m just all tired 
out.” And _ then, 
because the baby 
still cried, she took 
him in her arms and 
walked up and 
down the little 
dreary room with 
him. 

Late that after- 
noon Dorothy Lyon 
swung in her ham- 
mock on the breezy 
east piazza, watch- 
ing the surf beat on 
the rocks below, and 
occasionally send- 
ing an affectionate 
glance in the direc- 
tion of the sweet- 
faced little mother 
making tea in the 
shelter of the porch. 

‘*Tired, dear?’’ 
asked her mother. 
“Tt must have been 
very uncomforta- 
ble in the city.” 

“Yes, a little,” said Dorothy. 
get back.” 

“And did you get another shirt-waist?” her 
mother went on. ‘You will need it if you go to 
Portland this week.” 

“No, I didn’t,” Dorothy said, sitting up as 
the sudden recollection of the encounter in the 
store came over her. ‘‘! hadn’t money enough 
left to get a good one, and the cheap ones were 
so ugly, and the clerks were so ugly, too —”’ 

“Dorothy, my dear!’’ expostulated her mother. 

“Oh, I know, mamma,” the girl went on 
impatiently, ‘‘but you really must let me say 
things sometimes. There’s Bob, now. He says 
what he likes.” 

A tall lad in knickerbockers came striding up 
the walk. 

“Hullo, Dorothy! How fine you look! I saw 
you in town this morning, but you wouldn’t 
speak to me. I was trying to buy a necktie, 
and couldn’t choose between a gorgeous plaid one 
and one of those changeable things. I should 
have been glad of your advice for once.” 

“Which did you take?” asked 
laughing. 

“Both, of course. I didn’t dare to risk the 
strain on my judgment too far. You whisked 
out of that elevator just a moment too soon.” 

“I’m sorry,” said his sister. “It’s a pity when 
my advice would be appreciated —” 

“There, that’s enough,”’ said Bob, seating him- 
self on the steps. ‘Two lumps, you know, 
mamsie, and a big slice of lemon. By the way, 
I saw quite a pathetic little scene in there this 
morning. I was waiting for my change when 
down came a pretty little girl about your size, 
Dor—” 

“Thanks !” his sister interrupted, with crushing 
scorn. 

“It’s all right; I shall not make any charge for 


“It’s nice to 


Dorothy, 


| the store.” 
| “How dreadful!” said Dorothy, with ready 
| sympathy. ‘I wonder what she had done.” 
‘“*The fellow said she was saucy to a lady up- 
stairs,” Bob concluded. “I didn’t blame her, 
such a hot morning! You women are awfully 
aggravating when you’re shopping.” 





“Dorothy wheeled about in a little whirlwind of rage.” 


“Oh!” said Dorothy, with a little startled 
sigh. 

“What is it? Is the tea too hot?” 

“O mother, it must have been me!’’ Dorothy 
cried, with more force than grammatical elegance. 
“Did she have red hair, Bob?” 

“Yes, splendid red hair and big brown eyes,” 
responded the susceptible Bob. ‘But what did 
you have to do with it?” 

“I complained of her!’’ exclaimed Dorothy. 
“But I never dreamed that she would lose her 


| place! I am afraid I was more to blame than 
| she was! What can I do?” 
“Whew! That was pretty rough of you, 


Dorothy, I must say,’’ began Bob. 

“That will do, 
**You must go and see if the horses are harnessed 
to meet your father. Now, Dorothy, tell me the 
whole story.” 


conduct. She made her confession bravely and 
with genuine contrition. 
“You must go in very early and make this 


“Tt may be a serious matter—it is already. You 
must find Mr. Gray, who, I am told, is at the 
head of the retail departments of the business, 
and tell him what you have told me. And dress 
very simply to-morrow, Dorothy. Remember it 
will be the valley of humiliation. You owe an 
apology to this other girl; don’t let her be abashed 
by your better clothes.” 

“You needn’t worry, mamma,” said Dorothy, 
with a tearful little laugh. ‘“‘I’d like to go in 
sackcloth and ashes, I feel so distressed because 
the girl has lost her place.” 

It was indeed with rather a feeling of enjoyment 
at dressing for her part that Dorothy arrayed 
herself the next morning, and it was a very 
demure and quiet maiden, in a dark gingham 





Robert,” said Mrs. Lyon. | 


The girl was too honest to try to excuse her | 


right, my daughter,” said Mrs. Lyon, gravely. | 


She threw it open, and | edged toward her, and almost forced her out of | charge her at once.” 


“But that’s so unfair!” protested Dorothy. 
“Why, I made her rude. She couldn’t help it.” 

| Mr. Gray hid a smile behind his nervous hand. 

**More than all that,” he went on, “we have a 
rush of business this morning, and have at 
command girls who are waiting and eager to take 
}any vacant place. 1 hardly know how to meet 

the case in the best 
way.” Mr. Gray 
looked at her sharp- 
ly from under bushy 
white eyebrows. 

“I would gladly 
wait on the counter 
and do her work if 
1 could keep her 
place for her,’’ 
Dorothy found her- 
self saying, sud- 
denly. “Some of 
the girls here must 
know where she 
lives,—that necktie 
girl was a friend 
of hers,—and I'll 
pay @ messenger- 
boy to go and find 
her if you’ll let me 
take her place till 
she comes.” 

The girl said this 
in a rapid, breath- 

less fashion, as if she were 
afraid she should retreat from 
her offer if she allowed herself to con- 
sider it. Mr. Gray still eyed her curiously, 

but not unkindly. 

“Tt might be managed,” he began, doubt- 
fully. “You think your parents would not 
object to your doing this?” 

“*Mother said I was to make it right,” 
said Dorothy, bravely, ‘‘and I think she 
would want me to do this, if by doing it 
the girl can be restored to her place.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Gray, briefly. ‘You 
can hang your hat there and come up-stairs with 
me. It will be a trying undertaking for you, 
perhaps I ought to say frankly.” 

“No more trying than I deserve,” Dorothy 
thought to herself, but she went without further 
words and hung up her stylish little walking hat 

in a line with some of the most remarkable head- 

| gear she had ever seen. Then she followed her 
employer up-stairs. 

| The same close, stifling room; the same tired 
| girls, the same succession of eager, impatient 
| women in search of something for nothing—yet 
how different they all appeared ! 

To Dorothy’s relief the floor-walker was not 
| there. She dimly imagined what it would have 
| been to have his insolent gaze added to the burden 

she was already enduring. 
The first hour was perhaps the most trying that 
Dorothy had ever experienced. The girls recog- 
nized in this subdued young woman the difficult 
| customer of the day before, but why she was 
| there was incomprehensible. It roused a vague 
| suspicion and antagonism in their minds, and 

made the situation for the penitent girl more 
| uncomfortable. 

Dorothy’s hope that these girls would appre- 
ciate and be impressed by the remarkable thing 
she was doing was quickly dissipated. She soon 
found that it was not so. On the contrary, she 
was watched and covertly talked about in a way 
that was very hard to bear. The new work, too, 
which looked so simple, bothered her, and the 
quick accuracy of her fellow-clerks amazed 
her. 

Once a well-dressed woman, to whom Dorothy 
was showing the same waists she herself had 
handled with such contempt, made the same 
comment: “‘How hideous they are!” and then 
audibly, to her companion: “My dear, will you 
look at that girl’s hands? Evidently manicured 
and taken care of. The idea of such people 
putting on airs!” 

Dorothy flushed hotly. She longed to ery out, 
‘‘And why may not a shop-girl take care of her 
hands as well as you?” The injustice of it all 
smote her to the heart. 

Fortunately for her she had few acquaintances 
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in the city, and the embarrassment of a recogni- 
tion and explanation was spared her. To the 
shoppers that morning she was simply a sweet- 
faced, low-voiced, well-dressed girl, anxious to 
please, but a little slow and awkward. 

“It’s very hot here, isn’t it?’’ said Dorothy, 
in a lull in the morning’s trade, to the girl next 
her. The girl’s name was Julia. Under a 
straight fringe of black hair her eyes looked 
coldly at the speaker. 

“Very,” said she, laconically. 

Dorothy returned to the charge with desperate 
friendliness. ‘‘Do you have to stand like this all 
day long, no matter how tired you are?” she 
asked, feeling her own feet burn and throb and 
an occasional giddy faintness come over her. 

“You can sit down on the edge of the shelf 
there when there’s nobody in and Mr. Fitz isn’t 
looking,” said Julia. There was no kindness in 
her tone. Dorothy wondered what Bob would 
say if he could see her futile efforts to make 
friends with this haughty young woman. And, 
as if in answer to her unspoken thought, there 
was her brother now, coming toward her through 
the crowd, his eyes wide open with amazement. 

““Gee-whiz, but you’re a good one!” he bent 
over the counter to say in her ear. “I shouldn’t 
have believed you had the pluck. What are you 
doing it for, anyway? Remorse and retribution, 
and all that kind of thing?” 

“Oh, hush, Bob!” begged Dorothy. “I’m 
keeping the girl’s place for her; I had to. But 
oh, [ wish she’d come! Isn’t it almost noon?” 

“Just ten o’clock,” said Bob, looking at his 
watch. ‘‘But can’t I get you something? You'll 
be sick, and it’s tremendously hot up here.” 

Bob looked at her pale face with genuine 
concern. She shook her head. The boy’s sym- 
pathy was too much for her, and she longed to 
put down her head and ery. Bob saw the tears, 
and spoke hastily ; he abhorred a scene. 

“I just thought I’d come in,” he remarked, 
impersonally, ‘‘and see if the girl was back again. 
It knocked me off my feet to see you. I must be 
going along. I don’t care for any shirt-waists 
this morning, thank you.” 

““Bob,”’ Dorothy found voice to say, ‘can you 
get me some roses? And give them a geod 
sprinkling before you bring them up.” 

Bob nodded and walked away, glad to get off. 

“That’s my brother,” said Dorothy, meeting 
the unconscious question in Julia’s eyes. 

The hard glance softened a little. 
looking boy,” she said, more affably. 
dreadfully polite to you, isn’t he?” 

“Bob polite!” echoed Bob’s sister, with a 
smile. ‘‘He’sa dear boy, and I’m glad you think 
his manners are nice. But he can be a torment, 
I assure you.” 

“Most boys can,”’ said Julia, as if regretting 
her lapse into sociability. And then trade revived, 
and both girls were busy again. 

Dorothy will never forget the hard experience 
of that morning. The suffocating air, the insist- 
ence of the customers, the unfriendly glances, all 
stung her nerves past endurance. Once a woman 
spoke to her, a sad-faced woman in a shabby 
gown. 

“You look so tired!” she said. “I’m sorry 
it’s so hot here.” Dorothy could have hugged her 
for the kind words. 

**And then to think how cruel I was!”’ she said 
under her breath, as she turned to hunt for her 
ever-missing pencil. 

“Here you are!” came Bob’s cheery voice at 
last, as he thrust into her arms a mass of big, 
fragrant roses, long-stemmed and heavy with 
moisture. 

“O--o-h!” eried the girls. They really could 
not help it. 

“Thank you, Bobbie,” Dorothy said, grate- 
fully, refreshed already at the sight. ‘I won’t 
forget it. Look for me on the two o’clock train, 
won’t you ?” 

Bob’s hat was off, his face very earnest. ‘“‘I 
guess I won’t forget it, either,” he said. ‘‘Good- 
by, little girl. Keep your courage up.” 

But the flowers had improved the conditions. 
Even those righteously indignant girls could not 
resist Dorothy’s appealing eyes and such roses. 
And when she said, with a sincerity impossible to 
mistake: 

“O girls, do forgive me, and help yourselves 
to these. I’m doing all I can to make up for 
yesterday, and I am sorry—” they crowded around 
her in ready friendliness. They had failed to 
understand Dorothy’s greater sacrifice, but the 
more obvious offering of the roses touched their 
beauty-loving young hearts. 

When Nettie came in, a little before noon, a 
very cordial feeling was apparent in the shirt- 
waist department. 

“TI hope you'll come in again,” said Julia. 

“T shall be glad to,” said Dorothy, honestly, 
‘and I hope I sha’n’t be cross the next time.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,”’ said Nettie, shyly, 
but taking courage at the new tenderness in 
Dorothy’s eyes. “I’m so glad to get back—you 
can’t know!” 

“Glad to get back to that!” Dorothy said to 
herself, as she went to find her hat. “I’ve learned 
a good many things this morning.’ 

Mr. Gray followed her out to the door. ‘You 
forgot to come for your pay,” said he, with a 
faint twinkle in his keen eyes. ‘‘Here it is!” 

Dorothy looked at the five ten-cent pieces in 
his hand with a curious feeling in her throat. 

“T’ll keep this one,” she said, picking out one 
bright from the mint, “‘because it’s the first money 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


{ ever earned, but the rest I would like to have 
you put to Nettie’s credit.” ‘ 
And this is the reason why Dorothy Lyon 
wears for a watch-charm a common ten-cent piece, 
of which she is somewhat proud. 
M. A. L. LANE. 
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A MERRY HEART. 


Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed: 
Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 
Thomas Dekker. 
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A Thirsty Land. 


EAA, 

Ro HE register of the Mesa House at 
Blackwater showed but two sig- 
natures under the date of July 
15th ; one was James P. Daly, of 
Crystal Cafion, the other George 
Exwell, of Boston. Both of these gentlemen 
were sitting outside enjoying the cool refuge 








A VERANDA ACQUAINTANCE. 


which the shadow of the hotel afforded from the 
burning heat of the plain about them. 

The Western man pulled his big, shapeless hat 
low over his eyes, and drew quick, short puffs 
from the little black briar pipe which he seldom 
removed from his lips. "The Easterner’s hat was 
a broad one of stiff straw, which he tipped to the 
back of his head as he lighted a cigarette, and 
watched with a growing sense of comfort the 
blue smoke curling and writhing on the still air. 

The country was new to Exwell, and he half- 
closed his eyes to catch once more the bronze tint 
which the noonday radiance lent tothe sage-brush. 
The hills north of the town were miles away, but 
he could almost count the scrub cedars on the 
slopes, each one standing so grim and motionless 
with its blue shadow about its foot. He did not 
realize that he would have to travel until those 
shadows lay like long fingers to the east before he 
could reach the first rise in the land. 

The hills on the horizon were faint and purple, 
and seemed almost floating in the air; he could 
see a strip of sky beneath the ends of the range. 

“How thirsty it all looks!” he muttered. “I 
don’t wonder they want water out here.’’ 

George drew his match-box from his pocket to 
relight his cigarette, and finding it empty, turned 
to Mr. Daly, of Crystal Cajon. 

“Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘have you a match?” 

“Sure,” said the Westerner, producing some 
from his pocket. ‘“‘Never travel without ’em.” 
He handed one to George, and watched him 
critically as he began to smoke again. ‘You're 
Mr. Exwell, aren’t you?” heasked. “Of Boston?” 

“Yes, that’s my name.” 

“T thought so; I see your name on the hotel 
book just above where I branded it.” George 
laughed, and Daly continued, ‘“What you think 
of the country, Mr. Exwell? Ever been this 
way before?” 

“No,” said George. “It looks like a God- 
forsaken country tome. I’m not accustomed to 
seeing water quarried and sold.” 

“‘God-forsaken !” repeated Mr. Daly, contempt- 
uously. 
worship back East. 
is capital, and ’twould discount Massachusetts 
the whole length of the string and beat her.” 

“T have heard that publicly stated,” said George, 
drily. 

‘Now you take the valley just south of here,” 
went on the other. ‘They call it the Taman 
Prairies. Put that land under water, and you can 
raise more peaches the first three years than was 
ever raised in all New England or ever will be.” 

“Yes,” said George, “and it would take a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars and two years’ 
time to do it.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Daly, “you’re in the scheme, 
are you?” 

“Not yet,” said George, ‘‘but I’ve got a window 
open on the ground floor, and I’m looking in.” 

Mr. Daly laughed. “‘I’ll tell it to you straight,” 
he said. ‘You'll have money to throw away in 
four years if you go in on the ground floor now.” 

‘I can’t wait,” said George. ‘My new house in 
Dorchester is going to cost me twenty thousand.” 

‘**Well, I don’t deal in Dorchester real estate,” 
said Mr. Daly, “but if I did I’d sell out every 


“That just shows what you fellers | 
All this country needs, sir, | 


foot of it, and buy the first piece out of that 
irrigation company that I could find lying loose.” 

“It’s not a matter of real estate dealing,” said 
George, looking steadily off to the hills. “It’s a 
| home.” 
| “IT see,” said Mr. Daly, in an altered tone. 

“T’ve been there. I was married myself once 
up at Silver Bow, and I tell you sure the first 
thing we laid out for was a shanty.”” He took 
his pipe from his mouth, and stirred the ashes 
carefully with a toothpick for some time before he 
spoke again. 

Then he said, ‘‘You see it’s just like this, Mr. 
Exwell. When you float an irrigation outfit, first 
you’re a big man because you boom up the 
country, and you get a bonus from the county, 
and a big grant of land and so forth, then you 
make your own little stake. You kind of hit it 
off both ways.”’ 

“Exactly,” said George. “First you pose as a 
philanthropist for opening up so much new land, 
then you line your own pockets.” 

“Sure,”’ said Mr. Daly. ‘I never could talk 
Boston myself. Well, I must hit the trail again. 
I’ve got twenty miles to do to-day yet,” and he 
rose and stretched himself. 

“Which way are you going?” asked 
George. 

“Oh, I live up in Crystal Cafion,” 
he replied, nodding toward the hills. 
‘“*That’s the outfit I’m travelling with,” 
and he indicated a wiry little straw- 
berry roan which seemed to be almost 
staggering under an enormous saddle 
with lariat on the pommel and blanket 
rolled behind. ‘I’ve been down to 
Henson’s round-up,” he added. ‘We 
worked pretty near the whole of Butte 
County last week.” 

“So that’s a real cattle pony, is it?” 
said George. “I’ve often heard of 
them.” 

“Cattle pony ?” said the other. ‘Well, 
slightly. You can wheel him on a 
fifty-cent piece. I’d show you if I had 
time.”” He mounted and rode up to 
where George was sitting. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Exwell,” he said. 
“You’d better think that over again, 
about what we-were speaking of. I 





|think you’d find ’twould pay, after all,” and 


he swung his quirt with a report like a pistol, 
and went whirling down the street leaving a 
cloud of fine, white dust hanging in the air along 
his trail. 

George laughed to himself as Mr. Daly rode 
away. “He’s a queer specimen,” he mused. ‘‘I 
was foolish to talk to him so freely; however, I 
shall probably never see him again. He has a 
long business head, though, and if all I wanted 
was to get rich, I should take his advice.” 

The street was broad and perfectly straight, 
and George could look out to the horizon in either 
direction. “I like a street that’s open at both 
ends,” he thought, and tipped his chair back and 
watched the dust which marked Mr. Daly’s path 
across the desert like smoke from a locomotive. 

“As far as I can see,” George’s thoughts ran 
on, “it rests with me to float this scheme or not as 
I please, and even aside from the profits to me I 
should like to do it. I haven’t a doubt it would 
be a great benefit to the inhabitants of this 
benighted land.” 

The plain before him glimmered dreamily in 
the heat. Mr. Daly, of Crystal Cajon, had 
dwindled to a speck which George saw come to 
the top of a swale, waver for a second or two in 
the heat waves, and fade out. A vision of the 
knoll overlooking the bend of the peaceful New 
England river rose to his mind, the spot where 
his new house was to stand. He thought of the 
two big oaks before the door, and the beautiful 
pines on the point opposite; then the front legs 
of his chair came 
to the ground with 
a decisive thud. 

“No, sir!” he 
thought. “‘If water- 
ing this abandoned 
country means two 
years more of wait- 
ing before I settle 
down, the country 
can go dry. I can 
find plenty of invest- 
ments which will 
pay quicker than 
that. We'll keep 
things moving by 
putting in the 
flumes — they look 
well and don’t cost 
much; then if the 
desert can’t blos- 
som, it can wait till 
it is ready to pay me for the use of my money.” 

A little barefooted girl came toward him, 
wading along the ditch and looking intently down 
at her little brown feet. George watched her as 
she approached, absorbed in her childish fancies. 
**A child of the desert,” was his thought. 

She was a slender little figure, the face, hands 
and little bare legs browned by the sun and 
warm winds in which she lived. She stopped 
when she came into the shade, and took off her 
sunbonnet to put into it some pebbles which she 
selected with care from the ditch. George noticed 
that her eyes were brown, clear and dark. 

“T wonder,” he thought with amused interest, 
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‘twhether she selects them for color, or shape, or 
just the right combination of both?” 

He took from his pocket a rounded bit of moss- 
agate which he had picked up the day before, 
and placing it on the palm of his hand, held it 
before her as she would have passed him. She 
drew back quickly at this intrusion into her little 
world, glanced up shyly at George an instant, 
then backed off a step or two. 

“How do you like that one?’ he inquired, 
gravely. 

She stopped and looked up at him again, 
searchingly this time at his face and outstretched 
hand. It was the critical moment, but George 
did not smile; he extended the pebble toward her. 
She looked at it a moment, then held up a tiny 
palm on which George laid the agate. She ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“Do you think it is pretty?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, looking up at him with a 
little quick smile, then down again. The battle 
was won. 

‘Would it go well with the others?” asked 
George. 


She sat down on the grassy bank of the irri- © 


gation ditch and ranged her treasures before him. 
He moved his chair back and leaned forward 
with his forearms resting on his knees. There 
were only five, and she laid the agate first beside 
one, then another. 

“Tt goes beside this one,” she announced 
finally, laying it beside a bit of dark feldspar. 

“Should you like to keep it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘May I?” 

“Why, yes,” said George. 
spare it.” 

“T never found one like this on our ranch,’ 
she said, turning it over and over on her palm, 
and bending the little brown head over it. 

“Where is your ranch?” queried George. 

“Over in the Taman Prairies,” she replied, 
nodding toward the south. George knew the 
place; he had been down there the day before to 
see how the land lay for water. 

“Do you like to live there?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied, dropping her pebbles one 
by one into her sunbonnet, “‘but it will be better 
when we get the ranch under water.” 

George thought of the gray, gray land he had 
ridden across the day before. “And when will 
that be?” he asked. 

“They began to build the flumes last summer,” 
she replied. ‘“Then they stopped, but I think 
they’re going to begin again this summer.” 

“But what if they don’t ?’”’ he suggested. 

“Then there won’t be any water,” she said. 

‘What would happen then?” he pursued. 

“I don’t know,” she answered, curling the 
bare feet under the little gingham skirt which 
she pulled down over them. ‘We couldn’t stay 
any longer, and father says he doesn’t see how 
we could get away.” 

“Why did you go there in the first place?” 
George went on. 

‘*Because they told us,” she replied, earnestly, 
“that we should have water in a year, and it has 
been a year and a half already, and father says 
they can’t get the water on now before another 
year, unless they put two hundred men at work 
right off. You see, they’ve got to build a great 
big dam, way up in the top of Brush Creek Cajion, 
and flumes’ way out round the hill, and lots and 
lots of ditches.” 

George leaned back in his chair, but did not 
smile. ‘How is it you know all about it?’ he 
asked her. 

“Father talks about it,” she said, “‘when 
mother wants him to go away.” 

“T suppose your father is in town to-day?” he 
continued. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, looking around over 
her shoulder. ‘He told me not to go out of sight 
of the team. That’s our team there,” she went 
on, pointing at a 
pair of tired-looking 
horses and a ranch 
wagon, hitched in 
front of a_ store. 
“They’re Buck and 
Spotty. Buck’s on 
the off side, and ! 
like him best *cause 
he wrinkles his nose 
just as funny when 
you give him apple 
cores.” 

Her smile brought 
no response from 
George; he was 
thinking of the knol! 
overlooking — the 
river and the two 
big oaks. She gathi- 


“T think I could 


THE DESERT.” ered up her peb- 
bles again. 
“But you must have some water,” said George 


suddenly. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘we have a well, but it’s not 
very good, and it gets awfully low sometimes.’ 
She looked up at him again. “Do you like to 
hear about the water?” she asked. George 
fairly blushed when he realized how he had beet 
cross-questioning her. 

“There’s father now!” she exclaimed before 
he replied. A tall, broad-shouldered man in 
the regulation blue overalls and gray hat of the 
region was putting some parcels into the wagon 
behind Buck and Spotty. ; 

The child rose. “I shall keep this,” she said, 
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“to remember you by, and you may have this”— 
she gave him a pebble from her sunbonnet—‘‘to 
remember me by. Do you live here?” 

“No,” said George, carefully putting the pebble 
in his pocket. . “I live in the East.” 

“In a grass country ?” she asked, longingly. 

“In a grass country,” George assured her. 

“IT wish we did,” she said, and George did not 
reply. 

“*Are you going back soon?” she went on. 

“T think I shall,” he said, “‘very soon. Will 
you come with me?” 

“TI don’t think father would let me,” she 
replied. 

“Probably not,” said George; “* but I think 
poth of us would enjoy the trip.” 

She held out her hand. ‘Good-by,” she said, 
with a little smile. 

“Good-by,” said George, rising and shaking 
hands with her very gravely. “I hope you'll 
get your water soon.” He sat very still and 
watched the wagon far out across the plain ; then 
he rose and went into the hotel office. 

He sat for some time with a blank sheet of 
paper before him, examining over and over again 
a little water-worn granite pebble which he took 
from his pocket. 

“Trrigation wins,” he said to himself at last. 
“The child of the desert has done well by her 
country.” He drew the paper toward him and 
wrote: 

MEssRs. DARTELL & WAN SHEFF. 

Gentlemen.—I am sorry to inform you that I 
shall not need, this year at least, the plans for a 
suburban residence which I asked you to prepare 
forme. Please accept my apologies for troubling 
you unnecessarily. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE EXWELL. 


Thena laconic telegram to his agent in Chicago: 


Send two hundred men and tools for grading and 
blasting at once.—EXWELL. 


ROBERT PALFREY UTTER. 





THE WISEST MAN COULD ASK NO MORE. 


The wisest man could ask no more of Fate 
han to be simple, modest, manly, true; 
Safe from the many, honored by the few; 
To count as naught in world or church or state, 
But inwardly in secret to be great. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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Who Tolled the Church-Bell? 
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HE old Congregational Church at Win- 
dus stood on a little eminence some two 
hundred yards from the academy ; and 
as the academy had no bell of its own, 
the church-bell was rung, with heavy, 

solemn tones, at a quarter before nine, and again 

at half-past one o’clock, for the benefit of the 
students. 

This had been the custom for many years, and 
the preceptor, Mr. Lenfrey, remitted the tuition 
bill of one student—six dollars every term—in 
consideration of his ringing the bell at the stated 
hours. 

During the fall term of the year in which the 
events took place of which I am about to write, 
Charles Whitby was accorded this honor—for it 
was deemed a kind of honorary office. He and 
I were roommates and classmates. I sometimes 
relieved him of the task of ringing the bell, and 
oftener still went with him to help “‘sag’’ on the 
bell-rope—for Charley was not very muscular— 
and to swing the heavy bell in good style, for 
the pause, after the opening peal, required the 
weight of a full-grown man. 

About the third week of the term typhoid 
fever appeared in the little village, and six or 
eight persons were ill with it. ‘Two of them were 
academy students, one of whom died. On the 
day after his death, and while several others in 
the place lay dangerously ill, the old church-bell 
was suddenly heard to toll at a few minutes 
before one o’clock. 

The outer door of the church was locked at the 
time, and the key in Whitby’s pocket. There 
Was only one stroke. It was a clear and solemn 
one, sufficiently distinct to be heard over the 
Village. 

It caused quite a sensation, and a number of 
people accosted Charley as he went up to ring the 
bell at half-past one, asking him whether he had 
been at the church before one, or had allowed 
any one else to take the key. Mr. Lenfrey also 
asked both of us the same question at the 
academy. 

The matter would have been forgotten but for 
the fact that next day, at the same hour, the bell 
tolled again. Whitby and I heard it distinctly in 
our room, and ran at once to the church. We 
found the door locked. There were no signs that 
ne person had entered it, or tampered with the 

ell-rope. 

The bell tolled again the next day, which was 
Friday, and also on Saturday. This being a 
school holiday, the bell was not rung at all by us. 
Whitby had left the key with the sexton Friday 
afternoon. On both these days, at about one 
© clock, the bell was struck, giving forth a single, 
clear note, plainly andible in the village. 

Many people watched the belfry on Saturday, 
‘or it Was of open construction, and the bell could 
be seen in it from four sides. While they were 
‘ooking at it the stroke was heard. ‘These persons 
me agreed that the bell was not turned, as by 
the bell-rope, and their testimony went far to 
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exonerate Whitby and myself from the suspicion 
of having struck it mischievously. 
Some of the spectators said they had seen the 
| “tongue” swing. Others were not certain of 
this. 





Very few of the village people suspected us, | 


however, of having caused the strokes of the 
bell, for a sentiment of a different sort had spread 
throughout the place. It was more than hinted 
that it was rung by supernatural means ; that the 
tolling of the bell was a “warning,” and that it 
presaged the death of persons who were ill either 
from the prevalent fever, or from other causes. 

On Sunday the bell was not tolled; but at one 
o’clock Monday the same mysterious, solemn 
clang sounded forth, and was repeated on Tuesday 
and every day of that week, except Thursday, 
which was wet and foggy. 

Meantime, efforts to solve the mystery had 





been made. On Wednesday Mr. Moss, the 
sexton, and one of the church 
deacons, named Forbes, had 
ascended the belfry as far as 
the little trap-door at the top 
of the ladder opening upward 
into the belfry. They had 
held the door partly lifted so 
as to enable them to see the 
bell. 

It struck its single, clear 
clang, as on the previous days. 
The tongue did not move, they 
asserted. Nor had any visible 
object touched the bell from 
the outside. The stroke ap- 
peared to come from the bell 
itself, as if produced within 
the very metal of which it was 
composed. Such at least was 
their report—after a frightened 
descent, so the village wags 
said, from the belfry. 

The state of public opinion 
in Windus during the week 
which followed was far from 
being cheerful. It was thought 
that some persons were really 
made ill from apprehension. 
There were several new cases 
of fever. These were asso- 
ciated with the tolling of the 
bell, and the minds of many 
people were depressed by fore- 
bodings. 

The minister, Mr. McManus, 
alluded to the occurrence im- 
pressively in his sermon on the 
following Sunday, conveying 
the impression that this omi- 
nous peal might be an admoni- 
tion from higher than terres- 
trial powers to recall the people 
from worldly pleasures. There 
were persons in the congre- 
gation who were deeply im- 
pressed, if not actually terrified. 

At the academy the students discussed the 
subject freely, not without a tinge of the general 
superstition that was felt in the village. 

I remember that Whitby and a classmate, 
named Anson Stockwell, became involved in an | 
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Charley at length said that he would go, and 
not to show the white feather, I agreed to go with 
them; but I felt rather queer all that evening 
whenever I thought of our project. 

“Come on now!” Merton exclaimed the next 
day about noon. ‘‘You know what we are going 
to do. Let’s get our dinner and be there by half- 
past twelve.” 

We took a hasty dinner, went to the church, 
locked the lower door after us as we entered, and 
ascended the ladders into the belfry. 

We lay down on the belfry floor. Four or five 
feet of space lay between the bell-frame and the 
sides of the little square room. The apertures 
on each of the four sides were about two feet 
above the floor, and on a level with the bell as it 
hung in its frame. 

I think that we all three felt uncomfortable, 

I am very sure I did; but we lay quietly on 
the floor and kept our eyes fixed on the bell. 





THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes passed ; then, with 
the suddenness of a minute-gun, the bell pealed 
out, clang! The tongue did not move. It hung 
motionless beneath the bell! 
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| that’s shooting here. If he hears a word, he will 
| quit. When we have caught him, then we will 
spring the whole story on this village at once. 
“But how are we to catch him?” queried 
| Charley. “He must have a lurking-place over 
in those woods.” 
| ‘“*We must try to surprise him in the very act 
of firing,” said Merton. ‘*We must go around 
| the lower end of the pond and steal into the 
| woods at about noon to-morrow. We will say 
| nathing to anybody, but quietly eut our Virgil 
| lesson at eleven and set off.” 
| Soelated were all three of us over our discovery 
| that it was difficult to pass some of the concerned 
| and serious faces that we met on the street that 
| afternoon without laughing outright. We contin- 
| ued to keep our own counsél, however, and the next 
| day set off before noon, as Merton had planned. 
After entering the piece of woodland on the 
| opposite side of the pond, we had not gone far 
when we heard axe-strokes. 
There were many low, young 
hemlocks in the woods, and 
keeping among these, we crept 
up unobserved within a hun- 
dred yards or less of where a 
young man was cutting cord- 
wood for fuel. Near by were 
not less than twenty cord-piles 
of freshly cut wood. 

“T guess that’s the fellow 
we are after!” whispered Mer- 
ton. ‘‘Let’s lie quiet here and 
watch him.’ 

He was a stalwart, long- 
limbed youth, apparently not 
far from twenty years old. 
lor some minutes he continued 
at his work, splitting four-foot 
logs with a beetle and wedges. 
Finally, having finished the 
logs, he piled the cleft wood 
in a measured cord-pile, then 
brought a dinner-pail from 
where his coat lay on a stump, 
and sitting down upon a log, 
leisurely ate his dinner. 

Afterward he pulled out and 
looked at a large silver watch, 
and then went to one of the 
cord-piles and—to our great 
delight—took a gun from be- 
hind it. The piece appeared 
to be a heavy, old-fashioned 
rifle with a very thick barrel. 

For some minutes the young- 
ster sat handling the gun as if 
he doted on it, and felt proud 
of its ownership. Presently 
he rose to his feet with a smile 
on his face, walked to another 
of the cord-piles, rested the 
piece, and cocked it. The 
steeple of the old church was in 
sight across the pond through 
the boughs of the hemlocks. 

He stood sighting his rifle for some minutes 
as it rested on the woodpile, then fired, instantly 
raised himself, and stood in the attitude of 
| listening. 

We listened, too, and in the course of a few 





Even although we were expecting to hear it, | 


argument about supernatural manifestations at | the suddenness of the stroke startled us immensely. | 
| the close of our recitation in natural philosophy | But blended with the clang, I heard an odd, | 
on Tuesday afternoon. | rattling noise. Some small object seemed to fly 

Whitby declared that such alleged manifesta- | from the bell, and I saw it spinning like a top on | 
tions, it seemed to him, were more likely to be | the floor in the farther corner. Charley saw it, | 


seconds heard the distant, faint dong of the bell! 
He had hit it, and the satisfied smile on his face 
deepened to a grin. Again he looked the rifle 
over fondly, drew the ramrod, and after wiping 
the barrel out carefully with a patch, reloaded 





caused by natural than by supernatural agencies. | 
Anson contended that there was good evidence in 
| favor of the supernatural, and in this he was | 
supported by our preceptor, who had lingered in | 
| the room for a few moments to hear us discuss 
| the matter. | 
| He wasaman of a somewhat poetic tempera- | 
| ment, and expressed the opinion that impressions 
or inspirations of the nature of promptings to 
duty and morality were constantly coming to | 
mankind from higher intelligences, outside the 
natural world in which we live. 

This declaration roused a combative spirit in 
another student who was with us, named Merton 
Carmichael, who very emphatically said that he 
did not believe it. 

“IT mean no disrepect for your opinion, Mr. 
Lenfrey,” he added, “‘but I do not think there 
is sufficient evidence to warrant so positive a 
statement. We know little of the correlation and 
interaction of the natural forces, or of the wonder- 
ful energies which chemistry gives us glimpses of, 
and it seems to me wiser to take the ground that 
every so-called ‘manifestation’ which we see has 
a natural cause.’’ 

After we had left the recitation-room and were 
on our way up the street, Whitby said, ‘‘Come, 
honestly, now, Merton, what do you think about 
this bell-tolling ?” 

To tell the truth, Whitby and I were somewhat 
superstitious about it, although we should not 
have liked to say so. 

“T feel quite sure it has a natural cause,” said 
Merton, stoutly. 

Whitby did not reply. : 

“Boys,” Merton exclaimed suddenly, in a 
lower voice, “‘let’s go up there to-morrow noon 
and get up in the belfry, and see what we can 
make of it.” 

At first neither of us volunteered for the exploit. 

“Will you do it?” demanded Merton. “T’ll 
go if you will. Come now, you are not afraid, 
are you—three of us, in the daytime?” 








too. 


*‘What’s that !”’ he exclaimed, his voice shaking | 


a little from nervousness. 

I crawled forward and picked it up as it 
stopped spinning. It was a small chunk of lead 
—very warm. 

“By the shades of Pluto! That’s a bullet!” 
shouted Merton, snatching it out of my hand. 
He jumped up and began examining the side of 
the bell. 

“*And here’s where it struck !”” he cried. “Look 
at the little bright spot, will you? And there are 
more than a dozen of them, too, all up and down 
the bell on this east side. Fellows, somebody’s 
been pegging away at the bell with a rifle, and 
that’s what’s done the tolling !’’ 

“What a trick!” exclaimed Charley. ‘‘Who 


do you suppose is doing it? And why shouldn’t | 


we hear the report of the gun?” 

‘*That’s for us to find out,” said Merton. ‘The 
balls have all come in through this opening on 
the east side. They must have come from such 
a distance that no one has noticed the report.” 

“Probably from across the pond yonder,” 
Merton continued, looking out at the aperture. 
“Yes, sir, those balls came from that piece of 
woods across the pond, and it is more than half 
a mile, sure!’ 


“Well, you had better not stand peeping out | 


there,” said Charley. ‘‘Another ball may come.” 
“‘No; he fires only once a day,” said Merton. 


“But look around on the floor. There may be | 


more bullets there.” 

Another flattened chunk of lead was found on 
the floor, and still another imbedded in a wall 
board, where it had glanced from the side of the 
bell. 

“‘Let’s take them to the academy and show 
them to Mr. Lenfrey!” Charley exclaimed, in 
great glee. 

“No!” cried Merton. ‘Show them to nobody. 
Don’t so much as lisp a word of this to any 
living soul yet. We want to catch that chap 


it, then set it aside behind the cord-pile, and 
resumed his wood-chopping. Of course ail this 
had amused us vastly. . 

| We have all the evidence we need,” Merton 
whispered. ‘Three of us saw him fire and heard 
the bell dang. Now let’s go home and send the 
sheriff after him.” 

| Trial-Justice Knights, to whom we first pro- 
| ceeded with our information, was much inclined 
to diseredit our story; but after looking at the 
flattened balls and questioning us closely, he sent 
for Deputy-Sheriff Walker. This officer went 
across the pond in a boat, and arrested the young 
wood-cutter at about four o’clock that afternoon. 

The youth accompanied the sheriff without 
resistance to the village, and was arraigned 
before Justice Knights the same evening. Mean- 
while the news had spread, and nearly every one 
| in the village turned out to see the culprit. Some 
| were very indignant; some laughed. If any one 
| had ever heard the report of his rifle, no one had 
| associated it with the ringing of the bell. 
| When questioned, the young man stated that 
| his name was Stephen Parkins; that he lived in 
}an adjoining county, and that three weeks pre- 
| viously he had taken a job of the owner of the 
| wood-lots across the pond to cut a hundred cords 
of wood. 

When asked why he had fired at the bell, he 
laughed and said that he did it for fun, and to 
| practice with his rifle. 

“But you might have hit some one in the 
| village,” remarked the justice, severely. ‘Did 
| you not realize that?” 

‘Wal, no,” he replied, good-humoredly. “I’m 
| pooty sure with a rifle. I knew I could land a 
| ball on that bell.” 
| “But your ball might have glanced and struck 
| some one,” said the justice. 

“Wal, no: I ecaleulated that it wouldn’t be 
| likely to glance outside o’ that belfry, judge.” 
| Parkins was simply a great, good-natured, 
| heedless sort of boy. His mischief did not appear 
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to be malicious, but he was fined ten dollars and 
costs, and warned to be more discreet in his 
target-practice for the future. 

Our solution of the tolling-bell mystery bright- 
ened up Windus very visibly. Already the fever 
epidemic had subsided. The foreboding ones 
smiled again, and faith in supernatural “warn- 
ings’ was badly impaired there for several years. 

R. G. B. 
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THE NILE. 


On through the Libyan sand 
Rolls ever, mile on mile, 
League on long league, cleaving the rainless land, 
Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial Nile. 
Ernest Myers. 


~~ 
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A Terrible Reconnoissance. 


HILE the surveys for the Great 
Northern Railway were being 
made in Montana, the chief engi- 
neer ordered two sturdy young 

. Scotch Canadians, Alexander 

Stuart and Donald MacTavish, to leave camp on 

the Two Medicine River and make a reconnois- 

sance, or preliminary examination, between 

Marios River and the Flathead River. The dis- 

tance was forty miles, through a dense fir forest. 

Their instructions stated that they 
would be met on the main fork of the 
Flathead by a party of engineers 
under Aleck Stuart’s brother, well 
furnished with supplies. Hence the 
young men carried nothing except 
their blankets, small axes and knives, 
with matches, pork, hardtack and 
tea for four days’ journey. They 
expected to get through in three 
days. 

But the forest soon proved to be of 
extraordinary density, and though 
they put themselves on half rations 
on the second day, they had not a 
morsel to eat on the evening of the 
sixth night, when they reached a 
stream which they supposed to be 
the Flathead. 

They now lost a whole day, first 
in attempts to catch fish without bait, 
then in searching for bait. Knowing 
that fish bite well at the white grubs 
often found in decaying trees, they 
split seven fallen trunks without 
finding one grub. With their caps 
they caught two large spotted butter- 
flies and a dragon-fly, all of which 
the fish took off the hooks. 

Frantic with hunger and disap- 
pointment, MacTavish proposed to 
cut a strip out of the skin of his 
breast and put it on for bait, but 
Stuart persuaded him to refrain from 
submitting himself to the loss of blood. 

On the eighth day they tried to 
make their way down-stream, but 
found the thickets and windfalls of 
the shore almost impassable to men 
in their weakened condition. About 
noon they began to build a raft, and 
embarked on it next morning, the ninth day, 
when they had been sixty hours without any 
food, after six previous days on half rations. 

The mountain stream to which they committed 
themselves was very swift and cold; their raft 
was quite uncontrollable by the poles they had 
eut; they could do nothing bit hold on to the 
withes with which they had bound their logs 
together. Time and again they were nearly 
scraped off the raft by overhanging trees, and 
frequently they bumped against boulders in 
rapids. 

About noon, on smoothly turning a bend in the 
river, they saw a cloud of mist about a quarter of 
a mile down-stream and heard the low roar of a 
great fall. Now they gave themselves up for 
lost. 

Above the fall the river broke into a rapid. 
This carried the men down almost to the brink, 
when their raft shot into an eddy so violently that 
it went under and they went off among tree- 
trunks, bark, branches and all the rubbish the 
eddy carried round and round. 

Fortunately they were in shallow water. With- 
out much difficulty they waded ashore, and sank 
down exhausted. 

When Aleck Stuart lifted his head to look 
round, his eyes fell on a little triangular white 
patch above the top of the low bluff on the 
opposite side of the stream. 

“What’s yon, Donald?” said Stuart, shaking 
his companion’s shoulder. 

“Yon? . Man, it’s the ridge of a tent! 
saved!’”’ said Donald, starting to his feet. 

They went back from the bank till they could 
see the flaps of the tent. Near it a drift of smoke 
arose. But no men could they see. 

“It’s the party we were to meet, no doubt,” 
said Aleck. ‘“‘The men will be away in the 
woods most likely. But where’s the cook? It 
must be near dinner-time.” 

“They wouldn’t come in to dinner,” said 
Donald. 

‘Maybe not. But where’s the cook ?” 

With that they began to shout; but their 
voices were too weak to prevail over the roar of the 
rapids and the fall and a breeze that set from 
the other shore. In despair the starving youths 
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| ceased calling, sat down, and kept their eyes on 
| the tent and the smoke. 

A quarter of an hour passed before they saw a 
| man strolling carelessly toward them from a point 
near the tent. 

“It’s Jack—my brother Jack!” cried Stuart. 
“Tf he’s in camp they’ll all be there. They’ll be 
at dinner.”’ 

Both young men sprang up, shouted and waved 
their arms. Suddenly Jack Stuart saw them. 
Next moment at his call some twenty men ran 
out from among the trees where they had been 
eating, and began cheering and gesticulating to 
| the youths whom Jack had recognized. 

“Throw us something to eat!” cried the 
wanderers; but either the breeze blowing from 
the bluff to them, or the rustling of trees on the 
bluff, or the roar of the waters, or all combined, | 
prevented their words being heard. Their gestures, 
however, were unmistakable, for they pointed to 
their mouths and stomachs ; they picked up twigs 
and affected to chew them; they sank to the 
ground and lay as if dead to show their exhaustion. 

Soon half a dozen hardtack flew barely across 
the stream, and as many more fell into the eddy. 
Then four small pieces of bacon landed safely. 
On these provisions Aleck and Donald broke 
their long fast, while their brother was devising 
a way of getting quickly across the stream. 








He tied a stone to a fish-line and flung it with 





THROUGH THE RAPIDS. 


all his strength, but the line so retarded it that it 
fell into the eddy. ‘Three times this occurred. 
Then Aleck said: 

‘Donald, we just exactly have to wade out and 
try to catch the stone.” 

“Aye, just that,” said Donald. ‘“‘But what if 
the eddy takes the feet from under us and carries 
us into the current ?” 

“Then we'll go over the fall.” 

“Aye, will we. But what else can we do?” 

With that they put their hands on each other’s 
shoulders and entered the water, beckoning with 
their free hands to signify that Jack Stuart 
should try another throw. 

“Go back! Go back!” he yelled to them. 
“Wait a bit. We're making a bow and arrow.” 
They could clearly hear his words on the 
breeze. 

Back they went and lay down side by side, 
watching. Both were aware that a strong bow 
could quickly be made by trimming and whittling 
down almost any small fir-tree. In the course of 
the next half-hour a rude arrow flew across and 
carried with it the heavy fishing-line. 

On this they hauled till it brought them a light 
rope, which was, in its turn, attached to one that 
seemed heavy enough to carry a man travelling 
hand over hand. 

They tied this rope firmly to the trunk of a 
tree. Then the men on the other side pulled it 
as taut as they thought safe for its strength, and 
secured it firmly on the bluff. 

“Can you come across now?” shouted Jack 
Stuart. 

Aleck and Donald shook their heads. Not 
only were they much weakened by hunger, but 
| the rope slanted slowly upward from their side to 
| the other. It would be easier for some one to 
cross on the down slant to them. 

Soon Jack Stuart undertook the adventure. 
Over one shoulder and under the other he carried 
a tump-line, or long leather carrying-strap. Its 
ends were bound round a bag which contained a 
tin pail with dry tea inside, a package of hot 
beans from the recent dinner, a loaf of ‘‘salt- 
rising’ bread and a piece of boiled pork—the 
best rations the camp afforded. 

As the athletic young engineer seized the rope 








and came on hand over hand, Aleck and Donald | 
observed its sagging with anxiety. By the time | 
Jack had come half-way across the stream his 
toes were in the water. Ten yards farther and | 
his knees were in. The rapid raced around his 
legs and flew up in white crests, but still he came 
on. 

He was constantly tempted farther by seeing | 
that the rope appeared to rise toward the shore 
he was trying to attain. And still as he pursued 
his course the sagging rope let him deeper into 
the stream. 

It was tearing at his waist soon. All who 
looked on dreaded to see him torn from his hold 
and carried over the falls. But no man said a 
word. No man could come to his rescue. 

The surveying party laid hold of the rope with 
intent to pull it in, and so lift their chief some- 
what; but no sooner had they attempted this, 





and ascertained the degree of force necessary, | s 


than fears that the rope would break assailed | 
them. They let go again and stood fearfully 
watching the struggle. 

Aleck Stuart and Donald MacTavish could no 
longer stand up, so shaken were their weakened 
bodies by dread to see their friend borne over the 
cataract. The two sat and shook and trembled, 
leaning against one another. 

Now Jack came very slowly. So fiercely did the 
breakers, now nearly up to his shoulders, tug at 
him, and so madly did they sometimes 
heave his body, that the spectators 
expected to see him lose his grip every 
time he tried for a new one. « It 
would be all over if he failed to 
catch the rope once with his forward | 
or left hand. Then he might hang | 
for a few moments by the right arm | 
before being swept away. 

Jack saw this danger, and ceased 
to take his hand off the rope in| 
pushing it forward. Now he strug- | 
gled hard for every six inches that 
he gained. And still the rope lowered 
him till the bag at his shoulders 
thrashed and pulled at him, and 
rollers broke as high as his chin. 

Once a wave came over his head. 
They thought him gone, but still his 
hands clung. Next moment his 
shoulders were up again, and at that 
they flung him a tremendous cheer. 

Now he had reached the - point 
where the sag was lowest. The slant 
began to be against him. Would he 
have strength to come up? At that | 
instant a ery of horror rose from | 








which Jack had passed in safety. 
He went out of sight in the flood. 
Donald and Aleck sprang to their 
feet shrieking, for they were too 
weak to control their emotions. The 
men at camp began running toward 
the falls, while still they gazed at the 
rapid to see where their young chief 
would come up. He astonished them 
all by coming up in the middle of 
the eddy, and coolly wading ashore 
through the driftwood. 
“Why. Jack, man, how on earth ?” cried Aleck, 
tottering to his brother. 
‘*How on earth what? How did I get into the 
eddy? Why, I hung on to this end of the rope, 
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one screw the stopple in while you use both 
hands to pinch the neck of it. 

The bag will afford enough support to enable 
almost any one to keep up and stroke, thus 
getting the motions of swimming. Then as 
progress is made diminish the inflation, and you 
will be able to dispense with the bag altogether 
in a very short time. T. B. Wittson. 
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Big Brother Jack. 


.3ICK POWELL, from no one knew 
where, came to our farm seeking 
work at harvest-time, and as he was 
industrious, he stayed till October. 
No one in the family liked the man. 
His face was sullen, his eyes shifty, 
and his treatment of the horses and 
cattle always bordered on cruelty. 

Time and again my patient father forgave his 
severe treatment of the live stock of the farm, for 
the man was useful, and hands so strong and 
capable were hard to get in the West; but when 
he clubbed our steers on the head because they 
could not move a large felled tree to which he had 
hitched them, and broke a horn from one, my 
father, enraged at the brutality of the man, 
discharged him at once. 

“Give me my pay, and I’ll be glad enough to 
get rid of you,” said Powell. ‘You'll pay me 
for the whole month, too.” 

“T won’t pay you one cent,’’ said my father. 
“There are nine dollars due you. That I shall 
keep to pay for the damage you’ve done to my 
steer, you brute!” 

“Give me the money,” roared Powell, “‘or I'll 
break every bone in your skinflint body !” 

My father retreated before him, entered the 
house, and quickly came forth with Brother 
Jack’s gun. 

“Now come on and break my bones!” he said. 
“*T tell you, Powell, if you don’t get off my place 
in five minutes, I’ll have you arrested for abusing 
my cattle and for threatening me. I’m letting 
you off easy, man.” 

Then he went. But he went with a storm of 
abusive language, and his last words were, “‘I’ll 
show you! I’ll be even with you, if it takes me 
ten years to do it! We'll see if you’ll rob Dick 
Powell and come out with a whole skin!” 

My brother Jack was not at home when this 
occurred, else I should have expected him to 
overpower Powell on the spot. For to my ten- 
year-old mind Jack was an irresistible hero. No 
doubt Powell was the bigger, and Jack was only 





both shores. The rope had parted | eighteen; but I saw him through a glamour of 
about the middle of the stream over | affection and pride that magnified his prowess to 


superiority over any conceivable opponent or 
rival. It was not that I had ever known Jack to 
fight ; but couldn’t he run faster and jump higher 
than anybody else? And didn’t it stand to 
reason that he could do anything he chose? 

There were six children in our family, and 
Jack was the eldest, while I was the youngest. 
The others were girls. When I was born, he, 
then eight years old, jumped up and down and 
clapped his hands with joy, crying, “Oh, I’ve 
got a little brother!” So mother had often 
told me. 

I was always “Tip” or “Tippy” to Jack, 
though my imposing name was Jerrold Leroy. 
My earliest recollections are of his devotion to 
me. He never domineered over me, or snubbed 





and of course the current swung me in. But I 
had a close shave. 
skeletons. And I’m afraid the bread is spoiled.” 
He took the bag from his shoulders and opened 
it. The bread was wet, but there was a large, 
dry piece in its centre. The tin pail had not lost 
its cover, and the tea was perfectly dry. The 
boiled pork was none the worse for the water. 
Jack took his pewter match-box from his 
pocket, started a fire, and soon gave the wan- 


derers a comforting cup of tea with toasted bread. | 


“But how are you going to get back, Jack? 
And what are we to do?” 

“Do, man! Why, you’re going across the river 
with me. Where? Why, below the falls. I’ve 
got a raft down there on smooth water.” 

“Why didn’t you come across down there?” 

‘Because I was in a hurry to reach you, seeing 
you starving. And who’d have imagined the 
rope would sag like that?” 

Before night fell they were all safe in camp, 
and Jack was laying out another reconnoissance 
for his brother and Donald as calmly as though 
their experience was nothing extraordinary. 

FoRREST CRISSY. 


* 
* 





A New Way To LEARN TO Swim.— 
Persons who wish to learn swimming may be 
glad to know of a device that was tried success- 
fully by some of my friends last summer. They 
inflated with air the rubber bags ordinarily used 
as hot-water bags, and fastened them on as life- 
preservers. 

- The rubber bag can be easily inflated as much 
as desired, and then—by means of strings passing 
around the body, through the convenient rings 
and handle of the bag and up over the shoulders— 
it can be held in precisely the right place on 
the chest, and yet gives unhindered use of the 
arms. 

A little patience is required for the inflation. 
Blow the bag as full as you can, and have some 


Well, you are a pair of | 


and deserted me for the boys who jeered him as 
| “nursemaid” because he played with me for 
| hours at a time; and instead of rebuking me for 
| “tagging after him” as I grew able on my legs, 
| he seemed to consider my preference for him as 
| a great compliment. 

“Well, Tip,” said Jack, some days after Powell 
had gone, “‘you’re a-big boy now, big enough to 
| go out for a little hunt with me. What do you 
| think of that, my lad?” 

Of course I wanted to go. For Jack’s skill as 
a hunter I had a profound admiration. He never 
came back empty-handed, and I felt it was 
impossible that any other young man could shoot 
so well. 

We lived in a sparsely settled district where 
game was abundant. Occasionally bears were 
found in the dense woods and wolves seen 
skulking about the timber, while one of our 
neighbors had killed an immense panther not far 
from our home. 

About ten o’clock on this particular morning 
Jack and I started. He allowed me to carry the 
powder-horn and shot-pouch, while he carried 
his gun and a lunch that mother had put up for 
us in a little basket, which I expected to fill with 
hickory-nuts after dinner. 

A walk of but fifteen minutes brought us to 
the timber. Then we followed a little stream 
flowing through the woods until we had gone 
perhaps two miles. 

Jack had shot a squirrel and a couple of rabbits 
before noon, when we sat down on the grassy 
bank of the stream in an “open” of the timber 
and ate our dinner. Part of the meal was the 
squirrel, which Jack broiled at a fire I had 
built. Though we lacked salt and pepper, I 
have never since tasted a squirrel so delicious as 
that one. 

A big hickory-tree stood in the centre of 
the little open place in the timber, and heavy 
frosts had brought a great many of the nuts to 
| the ground. 

“Now, Tip,” Jack said after dinner, ‘I think 
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I'll strike off into the woods for half an hour or 
so, and leave you here to fill your basket with 
shell barks. I'll not be gone long, and those 
short legs of yours need a rest, anyhow.” 

Jack shouldered his gun and started off, calling 
back to me from the timber : 

‘Mind that you don’t go off into the woods, 
Tip! I'll be back by the time you’ve shelled 
your basketful.” 

I picked up my basket, went over to the 
hickory-tree, and had been picking up nuts for | 
about ten minutes when I heard a sound of | 
snapping twigs in the woods behind me. Think- 
ing Jack had come back, I turned and saw Dick 
Powell! ‘The moment he saw my face his small | 
eyes lighted up with a wicked gleam. 

“Aha, it’s Master Tippy!” said he. “Yer 
the boy that calls me ‘Sulky Powell,’ eh? I'll 
let ye know how sulky I kin be! By gracious, 
I’ve got you now! I'll let yer daddy know how 
he’ll cheat me out of my wages! He’ll pay mea 
good deal more on top of it before he sets eyes 
on you again, me boy!” 

Too frightened to move or speak, I stood there 
with my back to the tree, shivering and speechless, | 
and, I suppose, deathly pale. 

“Oh, ye kin well turn white, ye can!” said | 
Powell. ‘I’ve a mind to make ye whiter an’ 
colder ’n ye air now by chuckin’ ye into the 
erick !” 

Then he gave me a ringing slap on the cheek 
that sent me reeling to the ground. As I lay 
there sobbing and trembling he leaned over me. 

“T’ll show yer daddy who he’ll draw a gun on! 
I'll draw wuss ’n a gun on you—do ye hear?” 

Then he unclasped a big knife, jerked me to 
my feet, and said: 

“You come along with me, an’ not a whimper 
nor a screech out of you, or I’ll treat you the | 
same as if you was a squirrel. Come, now!’ 

He started toward the timber, roughly dragging | 
me after him with one hand grasping my wrist. | 

“Jack! O Jack!” I shrieked, too distracted by | 
Powell’s threats to obey his command of silence. | 

“Oh, I jest wish Jack was here!” he said. | 
“I'd Jack him! I’ve got a long score against | 
your Jack. But you say Jack again, an’ see how | 
you like proddin’ with the knife—mind that now !” | 

He dragged me along, muttering threats and | 
giving me jerks that sometimes threw me to the | 
ground, when he would jerk me to my feet again | 
and shake me cruelly. So we went along the | 
woodland path, till suddenly Jack appeared | 
about ten feet ahead of us. , 

“Jack! Jack!” Ishrieked. ‘“O Jack, saveme!” | 

Jack’s gun was at his shoulder in an instant. | 

“Stop right where you are, Dick Powell!” he | 
said. ‘Let Tippy go!” | 

His voice was low, but there was a ring as of | 
cold steel in the words. His blue eyes flashed, | 
and his boyish face was pale. Powell's grasp on | 
my wrist loosened a little. 

“Hold on! I'll let him go!”’ he shouted; but | 
at the word the ruffian stooped, threw his left | 
arm around my chest, and rose again. So swift | 
was his motion that in an instant he held me} 
before him as a shield. His right hand, still | 
holding his knife, was at my middle, and I could 
feel the point of the weapon pricking me through | 
my clothing. 

“You shoot, and I'll stab!” said Powell, | 
exultantly. ‘Hah! I’ve got you now!” | 

“You'll get two charges of partridge shot in 
your legs—they’re not covered,” said Jack; but 
his voice shook with fear for me. 

“Fire away!” said Powell. 
finish Tippy all the same.” 
impression he made, he roared, 
muzzle, or I'll kill him right now!” 

At the word he pressed on the knife, and | 
shrieked with the pain. 

“Drop that muzzle!” he shouted again. 

Jack dropped it. He wanted time to think. 
lt was, however, only dropped to his side. The 
gun still pointed at Powell. It was full cocked, 
and Jack’s fingers were on the triggers. He was 
an extraordinarily good snap shot. I had often 
seen him bring down partridges without raising 
the gun to his shoulder; but Powell seemed 
unaware that aim could be taken from the hip. 

““Now,” he sneered, “‘you drop that gun! Put 
it on the ground, quick, and get out of here!” 

Jack said nothing, nor made any motion to 
obey ; but he looked dismayed. It was clear that 
Powell designed to get us both at his mercy. If | 
Jack should lay down his gun and retire, Powell 
might stab me, seize the gun, and shoot my 
brother. 

“Well, I have got you complete!” cried the 
ruffian, langhing ferociously. “You put down 
that gun before I count three, or Tippy gets this 
knife in his ribs! One —” 

At the word he threw out his right arm with 
the knife in it, and I screamed at the expectation 
of instant death. But the chance for which Jack 
waited had come. He had been afraid that 
scattering shot might hit me if he fired at any 
vital part of Powell; and, moreover, he was 
reluctant to kill the man. 

Bang! The roar of the charge confused my 
brain. I had seen the flash of the powder. As 
I fell, flung violently by Powell, I imagined I 
had been hit. But the man yelled with pain, 
and staggered over me. Jack’s charge of small 
shot, aimed from the hip at the villain’s extended 
knifehand, had shattered his knuckles and 
carried the weapon out of his grasp. 

Before he could recover at all from the sur- 
prise, Jack sprang at him, knocked him over 
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with a thrust of the gun’s muzzle in his middle, | 
and stood over him with one foot on his breast. | 

“Now, you murdering bully,” said Jack, ‘‘I’ve | 
got you! It’ll be some time before you offer to 
stab that boy again, I guess! Stop! don’t 80 | 
much as squirm! And shut your swearing, too, 
you brute!” Here Jack punched him none too 
lightly in the middle again. 

“Tippy, fetch me his knife,” said Jack. 

When he had it safe in his pocket, he told 
Powell to hold up his wounded hand, which was 
bleeding a good deal. Jack tied his red handker- 





chief firmly round the wrist, saying, ‘“That’l! stop 
the blood. I’m sorry I had to shoot, 
for I don’t like to hurt even a brute 
like you. Now you'll know how 
that steer felt when you smashed 
his horn. Get up,” he went on. 
“Do you hear? Face round. Now 
take the path to the village. 
March, march, I say! No tricks! 
Mind! I’ve got another charge in 


use it.” 

In ten minutes we were out of 
the woods, and before us, across a 
half-mile stretch of smooth prairie, 
was the town of Shelden. 

“Keep right on,” said Jack. 
Powell glanced over his shoulder ; 
the gun-lock clicked again, and 
Powell, seeing Jack’s set, deter- 
mined face, knew he would shoot 
if he attempted to run. So, grit- 
ting his teeth and shaking his 
head, he moved on. 

The strange spectacle of the 
burly fellow marching before a 
gun in the hands of a slightly built 
boy like Brother Jack drew a great 
crowd as we entered the town. 
We had gone but a few blocks 
when we met the town marshal, 
who at once took charge of Powell, 
and locked him up in a cell of the 
new town jail. 

He went from it to a cell in the 
state prison, for when the Shelden 
Gazette published an account of 
his capture and my narrow escape, 
a copy of the paper fell into the 
hands of an officer in a distant 
county, who felt sure from the 
description that Powell was a man 
named Lansing, wanted in that county for a 
shocking assault on an old farmer for whom he 
had worked before coming to our place. 

We never heard of Powell after he had served 
his term in the penitentiary, but Jack long 
guarded me with loving care, lest the ruftian should 
return for his revenge. J. L. HARBOUR. 


* 
> 





How the Kaiser brings up his Boys. 
By Poultney Bigelow. 


HE German Emperor is the 

| father of his people, in a 

make-believe way — some- 
what as George Washington 
was the father of his country. 
But at the court of the Ho- 
henzollerns there are seven 
children,—six boys to one 
girl, — who give their impe- 
rial papa as much trouble as 
his army of half a million 
men. 

In the army governing is 
easy enough. The emperor 
signs an order; the order is 
carried by an orderly officer ; 
it reaches the general; he is 
trained to obedience; so are 
the soldiers; and at a given 
moment such a little paper 
might make a war blaze that 
would scorch half the fron- | 
tiers of Europe. So much for 
William the Kaiser as com- | 
mander of a nation in arms. 

As the head of his nur- | 
sery, his power is much more 
limited than that of President Cleveland. 

One day he accepted at my hands a little 
cruising canoe of American build, which had 
carried me down the Danube and through the | 
rapids of the Iron Gates. He became very 
enthusiastic about this little boat, with its neat 
little sails, its nickel-plated drop rudder, its 
folding centreboard of brass, its water-tight 
bulkheads, its sleeping arrangements, its tent 
that fitted over the well, and its dozens of practical 
details. His nautical eye appreciated the useful- 
ness of the little craft for purposes of exploring 
strange waters, and he made me sail it up and 
down in front of the palace gardens at Potsdam. 

Then he said with energy, ‘‘All my boys shall 
be canoeists !”’ 

That was splendid news to me, for I have the 
feeling that a boy is only half a boy who cannot 
sail and paddle his own canoe. 

Now at that time I had an idea that the 
German Emperor could do much as he pleased— 
at least in Germany; but there I was wrong. 











COMPANION. 


glories of shooting down a swift stream through 
foaming rapids and between threatening rocks ; 
but her majesty did not share my enthusiasm—at 
least not for her children. 

She said to me, “Oh, no! That is too 
dangerous. I shall never allow my children ina 
canoe.”’ 

“But,” protested I, ‘the emperor has already 
given his consent.” 

“Oh, that may be,”’ said she, with the sweetest 
of smiles in the direction of her husband. ‘He 


may be Emperor of Germany, but I am the 
emperor of the nursery.” 





THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


And so you see that the wearing of an imperial | 


crown does not mean so very much power, after 
all. 

Fortunately, however, the empress shares with 
her husband a strong taste for outdoor life, and 
this gives them in most things joint views as to 
the proper education of children. 

The boys enter the army at ten years of age. 
Each in turn wears a little uniform, and is drilled 
as though he were to enter an army of Tom 
Thumbs. On his head he wears the high metal 
head-piece which was in fashion during the reign 
of the Great Frederick, and which was worn by 
some of the English soldiers during our Revolu- 
tionary War. 

When the little ten-year-older first steps into 
the ranks he barely reaches to the belt of the tall 
guardsman by his side, and when the band 
begins to play and the marching commences, the 
little fellow has to skip and jump as well as he 
can to keep up with the vast strides of his fellow- 
warriors. 


Young Soldiers. 


Of course at ten years of age the little Hohen- 
zollern is not made to do soldier work of a serious 
kind; but he can drill with a light rifle and fence 
and ride, and what is most important, commence 
early to think of the day when he may be called 
to fight in the defence of his country. 

I should not like to have America governed by 
soldiers, but it would, I think, be most excellent 
if every Ameri- 
can boy learned to 
drill in the ranks 
and to shoot and 
march properly, 
so that every able- 
bodied man in 
the Union could 
step at once into 
the ranks in case 
of necessity. All 
this could be done 
if citizens would 
give up a few 
weeks ineach year 
to learning the 
duties of a soldier. 

A large part of the education which a Hohen- 
zollern prince receives he gets outside of the 
classroom. The emperor himself is a good 
sailor, and can handle a sailboat like any old tar. 
In spite of what the empress said about canoes 
the young princes have much to do with the 
water in the way of swimming, of sailing, of 
rowing and skating. Potsdam, where they spend 
most of the year, is surrounded by beautiful 
lakes which were practically unused by the royal 
family until the present emperor showed his great 
taste for water sport. 

The princes have in these waters a full-rigged, 
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aboard you find that it is not much bigger 
than a big Connecticut ‘‘sharpie,’”’ although 


correct in all its rigging detail. In this toy 
frigate the emperor and his sailor brother spent 
many a happy day as children; and to-day the 
sport is carried on by his six boys—by each one 
as soon as he was big enough to stand up. 


Bluejacket Protectors. 


In order that his children may be properly 
taught, the emperor has some bluejackets sent 
from the real ships of war. These see that no 
accidents happen, and stand ready 
to fish up such of the princes as 
fall into the water. 

The emperor has very sensible 
notions about education, for he 
was himself brought up in a very 
healthy manner by most sensible 
parents, who gave him only sim- 
ple food to eat and simple clothes 
to wear, but let him play a good 
deal in the open air. He now 
brings up his children in the same 
sensible manner. 

If you saw them romping about 
in the woods or on the lawn-tennis 
court, you would take them to be 
hearty and happy young Ameri- 
cans just out of school and having 
a rare good time. 

Their outdoor life interests me 
most, for in Germany the school 
children suffer much from being 
kept too long bent over their 
desks, and many a child is harmed 
for life by the cruel way in which 
his teachers try to cram book 
knowledge into his head. The 
emperor saw this bad side of the 
schoul teaching, and when he came 
to the throne he immediately com- 
menced to make things better for 
the children. 

He first of all shortened the 
hours of work, and then he 
encouraged football, rowing and 
other sports which make the body 
strong. His reason for doing this 
is that a boy who has a vigorous 
body may accomplish something 
when he grows up, but a sickly 
body is apt to make a sickly mind. 

So he gives his boys, first, good outdoor exercise 
to make their bodies strong, and then he puts 
|into their mind the knowledge for which there 
| may be room. 
| He has them instructed in English and 
French, besides German. They have to learn 
the history of their own country, as well as its 
geography. In fact, what they learn from their 
tutors is just about what the average boy would 
learn in Boston or New York. 





Among Other Boys. 


The most difficult part of a prince’s education 
is to make him natural and unassuming in his 
treatment of others. If you were a prince, and 
everybody tried to please you and called you 
“royal highness,” the chances are that you 
would become conceited and perhaps very dis- 
agreeable. 

The emperor’s children, so far, have shown 
very good sense. They meet many strangers; 
they shake hands frankly, look you straight in 
the face, listen attentively to what you tell them, 
answer distinctly —in other words, behave like 
little gentlemen. In this respect they resemble 
| their father. 
| I can remember him as a child of twelve years 
old, when he used to romp with other children of 
his age. If you had been looking on at these 
| games you would hardly have discovered which 
| was the prince and which were his guests. He 
| never appeared to be privileged above any other 
boy; he never 
tried to force the 
boys to play his 
game, but sought 
rather to dis- 
cover which game 
would please the 
largest number of 
boys. He took 
his tumbles man- 
fully, and gave as 
good as he took. 

He is now bring- 
ing up his six boys 
like chips of the 
old block, and the 
example he sets is 
being followed by thousands of sensible parents 
| all over Germany. 

When I first visited Germany as a boy there 
| were no rowing clubs there, and few school 
sports of any kind. 

I thought German boys a very stupid lot of 
babies. Now, however, wherever I cruise in 
| my canoe I find every kind of sport well carried 
| on—lawn-tennis, football, sailing, rowing, even 
| canoeing. 

Even if we do not agree with the emperor 
| politically, we must, I think, all admit that, as 
| the father of a family of boys, he is training them 
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The empress soon afterward spoke to me about | three-masted ship, which looks at a distance like | up in a manner to meet the approval of every 
this canoe, and of course I spread before her the | an old-fashioned frigate; but when you climb! healthy-minded American father. 
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Current Topics. 


One of the most creditable things 
that can be said of the Salvation Army is that it 
has established in the United States mills and 
factories that give steady employment to nearly 
eleven thousand persons. 

An instance of faithful effort to 
“follow copy" occurred recently in a New 
York newspaper office. It is not easy to tell the 
story in print, and part of it must be supplied by 
the reader’s imagination. The reporter, who 
wrote a very bold, vertical hand, put it down that 
3i3-3°9 flashes of lightning played among the 
clouds, and on the proof it came out, ‘313,309 
flashes’’ played among the clouds. 

The conservative Englishman hesi- 
tates to do anything in law or politics that is not 
authorized by a precedent. He may be indifferent 
to an example which has no force beyond itself, 
but he trusts the guidance of usage. Common 
consent, for him, embalms a principle. Puck 
illustrates this trait of conservative Englishmen 
by the following: 

American.—I suppose you will abolish the 
House of Lords some day? 

Englishman.—But I don’t see how we can, 
you know! There is no, precedent for such a 
thing. 

The doom of the steam locomotive is 
sealed. ‘The iron horse with breath of vapor 
must soon give way to an iron horse that does 
not breathe. The electric motor is surely going 
to take its place. This is the verdict of those 
who should know. When that result shall have 
been accomplished there will be persons living 
who saw the beginning and the end of the age of 
steam transportation on land—an age of incalcu- 
lably tremendous results. Will the age of electric 
power be of longer duration in these days of 
general intellectual activity, and of the marvellous 
application of human knowledge to mechanical 
ends? 

A Cycle Club has been formed to check 
the growing tendency to have bicycle meets for 
the purpose of having “runs” on Sundays. 
Communities that would not tolerate on our 
public roads horse-races on that day, have their 
quiet rudely broken by wheelmen of the baser 
sort. No person, or groups of persons, in, on or 
off of a vehicle of any description, ought to be 
permitted to do this. Its tendency can be justly 
called in question. Not only this, but it is unfair 


to do violence to the moral and religious sentiment ' 


of a large proportion of the people of most 
communities, who feel that one day in the week 
should be sacredly set apart for the benefit of 
men’s souls, as well as of their bodies. There 
can be a right use of the bicycle on Sunday. 
There need not be a wrong use. 


The detection of food adulteration 
_ is not only a service to the community at large, 

but to reputable dealers in food products. The 
codperation of such business men with the 
authorities can always be confidently expected. 
The reported results of analyses show how 
imperative is the need that good citizens combine 
to drive out this kind of fraud. 

A substance sold as powdered cinnamon was 
found to be pulverized cigar-boxes, flavored with 
an essential oil. Out of two hundred samples of 
chocolate, only twenty were found unadulterated. 
The rest were adulterated with terra alba, brown 
ochre, starch, glucose, barytes and the like. 
Samples of pepper had in them a little pepper 
extract added to pulverized almonds, fruit pits 
and twigs. 

The moral difference between the man who 
stands behind his counter and knowingly sells 
these and other dishonest concoctions and the 
man who stands behind prison bars because he 
has been caught in a confidence game is not 
appreciable. ‘The former has this advantage: he 
has not been detected. 

The Prince of Wales spoke “a word of 
common comfort” the other day while visiting 
Guy’s Hospital, London. A poor child, lying in 
the accident ward, hearing that the prince had 
passed that way, said to the nurse that he had 
never seen his royal highness, and he wished he 
could see him only a moment. The prince was 
told of the boy’s desire, and at once returned to 
the ward, went to the little fellow’s bedside, and 
remained talking with the tiny patient for a few 
moments. 

It was, of course, a little thing for the heir of 


| we are at peace. 
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the British crown to do, as little as the cup of 
cold water which is divinely commanded ; but it 
made a wee sufferer forget his pains, and left 
him so cheered that the dull ward for the 
remainder of the day was almost a place of 
delight. The prince is noted for his social tact 
and good manners, but this willingness to heed 
the request and give pleasure to a little sufferer 
shows that he has also a kind heart. If the boy 
lives and the prince ascends the throne, there will | 
certainly be one loyal subject to the new king. 
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Learn English. 


The professor of English in the Northwestern 
University recently spoke of the lack of accurate 
knowledge respecting their own language on the 
part of students entering college. He called 
attention especially to their deficiencies in the 
matters of spelling, pronunciation and capitaliza- 
tion. 
It may not be entirely agreeable for the student 
who has passed his entrance examination in the 
so-called higher studies to be criticised for his 
abuse of the mother tongue; but it is a fact that, 
even after their graduation, many students who 
set out to make their way by writing find them- 
selves greatly hampered at first not only by 
deficient knowledge as to spelling, capitalizing 
and punctuating, but by a previously unsuspected 
uncertainty as to syntax and the exact meanings 
of words. Many of our best writers have had 
this experience, and have found it necessary to 
begin learning what they thought they had learned 
before they entered college. 

Speaking generally, too little attention is paid 
to the English language, both in our preparatory 
schools and in our collegiate institutions. The 
first impressions of an educated person as to the 
degree of education of others are based on their 
use of the mother tongue. 





FAITH. 


But true it is, above all law and fate 
Is Faith, abiding the appointed day. 
Hartley Coleridge. 


_ 
* 





The Neutrality Laws. 


What constitutes a “military expedition?” 
That is the question upon which the enforce- 
ment of the neutrality laws of the United States 
turns. 

Those laws prohibit as a high misdemeanor | 
the setting on foot or preparing the means. for, 
within the territory or jurisdiction of this coun- 
try, any “military expedition” or enterprise to be 
carried on against any government with which 
It is a matter of common noto- 
riety that a number of expeditions, fully supplied 
with arms, have left American ports for the 
assistance of the Cuban insurgents, and the 
vessels concerned have returned sometimes, as 
in the case of the steamer Bermuda, to carry 
out another party. 

It does not follow that our government has 
been remiss in fulfilling its international obliga- 
tions. It has given its officers orders to maintain 
a strict watch all along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and it has acted promptly on all the information 
which it has obtained regarding suspected expe- 
ditions. Yet in only a single instance, that of 
the captain and mates of the steamer Horsa, has 
it secured the conviction of any person for 
violating the neutrality laws. 

The plan adopted in sending out these expedi- 
tions makes conviction difficult. One vessel 
takes out a cargo of arms and ammunition, and 
even though there may be a reasonable certainty 
that they are intended for the Cuban insurgents, 
there is no authority in law for the detention of 
the ship, as the transportation of firearms is 
legitimate. Another vessel takes out a number 
of Cuban passengers, who have the same privi- 
leges of transportation as any other passengers. 
But somewhere at sea the two vessels meet; 
there is a trans-shipment either of cargo or men 
from one to the other, and men and arms are 
landed on the Cuban coast. 

Conflicting constructions of the neutrality laws 
by district courts have embarrassed prosecutions 
when they have been begun. Thus in New 
York, in the trial of those supposed to have been 
concerned in the first attempt of the Bermuda, 
a verdict of acquittal was given after a charge 
from the judge that the existence of a military 
organization had not been proved. In Phila- 
delphia, at the trial of the captain and two mates 
of the H/orsa, the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty after a charge from the judge that the fact 
of a military expedition had been shown beyond 
a reasonable doubt. Yet there was a close 
similarity of facts in the two cases. 

The need of an authoritative interpretation of 
the law is supplied by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in which 
the judgments of the district court at Philadelphia 
in the Horsa case were affirmed, as regards the 
captain ; a new trial was ordered for the mates. 

The facts in the Horsa case become important, 
since they show what, in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, constitutes a “military expe- 
dition.” The Horsa sailed from Philadelphia 
for a Jamaican port last November. Off 





Barnegat Light she received on board from a 


tug, outside the three-mile territorial limit, a 
party of thirty-nine men and forty-three boxes 
of freight. Somewhere on the way these pas- 
sengers opened the boxes, which contained arms, 
and six miles off the coast of Cuba they disem- 
barked, taking the boxes with them. The men 
carried no arms when they went on board; they 
wore no uniform, and they gave no evidence of 
regular military organization. They embarked 
and disembarked on the high seas outside of 
territorial jurisdiction. But they constituted a 
“military expedition” in the view of the Supreme 
Court, and in carrying them the captain violated 
the neutrality laws. 

This decision, which was expedited at the 
special instance of the government, will have an 
important bearing upon future prosecutions for 
similar offences, and will make more difficult 
than hitherto the sending out of filibustering 
expeditions. 
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ROSES. 


They write all languages of red, 
They speak all lects of snow. 
And all the words of gold are 
With fragrant meanings where they blow! 
J. G. Holland. 
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Hard Times. 


What has caused the “hard times” through 
which we are passing? Almost every one has 
his theory about it. One man says it is the gold 
standard, another that it is the danger of free 
coinage; one that it is because tariff duties are 
too high, another that it is because the duties 
are so low as to flood the country with foreign 
goods, and these are only examples of the wide 
diversity of opinion that exists. 

Perhaps the strangest theory of all, which 
nevertheless seems to have many adherents, is 
that the bicycle has caused it. It is reasoned out 
thus: Hundreds:of thousands of persons have 
been saving every spare penny to buy a wheel, 
and have thus killed other business. Men, women 
and young people of both sexes wear their old 
dothing, economize in food and resort to other 
means of saving, and thus the business of the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker is 
seriously diminished. 

Watches, pianos, jewelry, books and other 
articles not necessary in the strictest sense of the 
word used to be the favorite luxuries ; now all these 
things are neglected for the bicycle. The market 
for horses was greatly injured by the substitution 
of electricity for animal power in moving street- 
cars. The trade certainly had another serious 
blow when the bicycle became the popular mode 
of locomotion. 

In all this there is an element of exaggeration, 
but it cannot be denied that there is a measure of 
truth in the theory. That is, the demand for 
bicycles has probably intensified the bad times. 
But neither hard times nor good times are a result 
of one cause. It is a mistake to fix upon one 
peculiarity of the situation and say, remove that | 
and all will be well. So far as the bicycle is held 
responsible for the business depression, it is 
sufficient to point to the fact that the wheel-craze | 
is quite as prevalent in Europe as it is in this | 
country, and yet business abroad is in an excellent 
condition. 











A Tribute That Means Something. 


There could be no surer sign that the old | 
wounds are healed and the old bitterness is | 
passing away than the references of Southern | 
newspapers to President Lincoln, ineident to his | 
last birthday. That he should be loved and held | 
in esteem by those whose beliefs he expressed and | 
whom he led to victory is not surprising, but 
that his memory should be honored by those 
whom he strenuously opposed, and who owed to 
him the downfall of their dearest hopes, is not 
alone a remarkable testimony to his greatness ; it 
is quite as much a token of the honesty and 
magnanimity of the Southern people. 

In thus recognizing the purity of Lincoln’s 
character they honor themselves. A writer in 
the Atlanta Constitution says: 


Much of misapprehension on the part of the 
South regarding the character and career of this 
great man has been removed by the facts of 
dispassionate history. Lincoln has been shown to 
be a genuinely great man, with a lofty soul and an 
honest heart. Gentle and tender as a woman, he 
had also the rugged virtues of a Roman tribune. 
No act of cruelty stains his fair fame. With 
opportunity to be a tyrant, he stood for liberty, 
and fought with the lance of a knight in a fair and | 
open field. 

Why should we of the South begrudge to him 
the meed of his fair fame? When Northern men | 
can build a monument to Lee, and their orators 
praise his genius and character with unstinted 
eulogy, it is time for bitter and narrow-minded | 
partisans to be relegated to the rear. The brave | 
and true recognize worth and sublimity of character | 
everywhere, and are willing to crown the hero | 
with his merited honors, even though his sword 
was drawn in the battle against them. 





The Vicksburg Commercial Herald in an} 
editorial said : | 


Long ago the Southern people became acquainted | 
with some of his elements of greatness, that | 
caused general acknowledgment that his death, so 
deeply mourned in the North, was profoundly 
calamitous to the South. Andnow there is growing 
up in all minds of all sections, or rather without 
regard to section, a recognition in Abraham 
Lincoln of a grand character, a great and a good 
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man. Such development and growth of change in 
the estimate of a man by his enemies is wonderful 
and awe-inspiring. It suggests the thought that 
the hand of Divinity shaped such a character for 
the great work to which he was so strangely 
called. 

Coming out of the deepest obscurity and of the 
humblest origin, his walk’ through life has been 
tracked and marked in its every stage and step. 
The whole of his life’s record has been laid bare, 
and it is the simplest truth to say that no other 
character of history has come out of sueh a 
crucible so absolutely unalloyed. He has been 
shown to have been equal at all times to the 
occasion and its demands, standing successfully 
the severest tests to which mortal man could be 
subjected. 

Elevation from the lowest and humblest station 
to the rulership over a mighty nation failed to turn 
his head or swerve his principles. Ever true to 
duty, honest and just toward all in triumph or 
adversity and trial, Lincoln stood unshaken and 
settled in his fidelity to right and fixity of 
purpose. The strifes and contentions of personal 
motives, the envy and rivalries of his co-workers 
and lieutenants, did not reach or involve him. 
With such an adversary, is it strange that the 
South failed? 





An American Fight. 


A party of American tourists journeying in the 
Alps from Martigny to Chamounix came to a full 
halt at noon. They were travelling in carriages 
which had been hired for the day’s journey, and 
that had been paid for in advance at the hotel 
where they had been overnight. 

At the half-way station a coaching party, going 
in the opposite direction, had been met, and the 
drivers and guides had whispered together in the 
drinking saloon of the Alpine inn. The result of 
this conference was a plot for compelling the two 
parties of travellers to exchange carriages. 

The Martigny men wanted to return to their own 
town that night. The Chamounix men preferred 
to sleep in their own beds rather than to go on to 
Martigny. Accordingly they attempted to force 
the two parties to consent to a transfer of car- 
riages. 

When the leader of the Americans protested that 
he had engaged the carriages in which his friends 
were seated, and that the men were under obliga- 
tion to continue the journey to Chamounix without 
delay, he was met with defiance. They would not 
go on. 

The leader of the Americans was a stalwart 
New Yorker, full of grit and determination. He 
asked the ladies to keep their seats in the carriages, 
and commanded the drivers not to unhiteh the 
horses nor to touch the baggage. 

“To Chamounix we are going in these carriages,” 


| remarked the American, with emphasis. 


The men gave an insolent answer, and retreated 
to the saloon to get more liquor. As they were 
clinking their glasses together they were startled 
by something like a war-whoop. It came from 
the American, who had followed them into the 
saloon to tell them what he thought about their 
conduct. 

He stood there by the door, his face flushed 
with indignation and his voice ringing out like a 
trumpet. He denounced them as scoundrels and 
traitors in abandoning their posts and violating 
their contract. It was English with a little broken 
French sandwiched in, but the Swiss mutineers 
understood what was meant from the flashing eye 


| and the determined voice. 


“I shall allow you three minutes,” he said, “in 
which to return to your places. If you refuse to 
do it, I shall drive one carriage myself, and my 
son will drive the other. This mountain road 
has no terrors for me. Come, now, what do you 
say?” 

The rebels were completely cowed by the vigor 
and courage of the American. They stared at 
him, looked timorously at one another, and left 
the saloon. The American followed them, still 
expressing his indignation, but the, victory was 
already won. Drivers and gufdes were in their 
places, and the carriages were ready to start for 
Chamounix. This makes a good object-lesson in 
determined insistence by tourists that contracts 
shall be literally fulfilled, and that imposition will 
not be allowed in the engagements by foreign 
travellers. 





Taxes. 


Near the Vosges hills in France, surrounded by 
sunny vineyards, lies the sleepy little village of 
Domremy with two or three hundred inhabitants. 
It is remarkable as being the only town in the 
civilized world which pays no taxes. 

It was freed from this duty four centuries ago by 
King Charles, who declared that, having given 
Jeanne d’Are to France, its tale of public service 
was complete for all time. 

Tax-paying in these days is a commonplace 
matter of offices, clerks and checks, but it had its 
picturesque and romantic side in old times when 
the individual recognized by it his debt of citizen- 
ship to king and nation. In fighting days he 
rendered to them armed service in the field, or if 
he was a noble, led into battle for his king a body 
of mail-clad knights proportioned in number to 
his possessions. Into the towns the citizen brought 
yearly fleeces of sheep, or casks of wine, or other 
products, and heaped them in the market-place for 
the support of his rulers, and days of labor in the 
making of public roads and bridges were given. 

Presently the cumbrous heaps of wine and 
fleeces and domestic products disappeared, and 
for convenience ‘ox-silver” and * wool-silver” 


| represented currency that was brought instead. 


The poor Saxon then paid his “town-penny,” and 


| was entitled to the protéction of such law as was 


to be found inside the walled English cities. These 
ancient levies upon citizenship are represented 
to-day in municipal, state and national taxation. 

African explorers state that the most savage 
tribes instinctively acknowledge that each indi- 
vidual owes some service to the tribe or nation of 
which he is a part. 

It is said that when the wise and benevolent 
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Hebrew, Sir Moses Montefiore, had passed his 
hundredth year he was busied in planning a new 
charity. 

“You have done your work for the world,” said 
afriend. “Rest during these last days.” 

“While I can breathe,” was the reply, ‘I am a 
citizen of the world, and I must pay my taxes to 
help and better it.” 

We can and ought to pay honestly and cheerfully 
the taxes necessary for the support of the govern- 
ment that protects us in all our relations in life. 
Added to these are other obligations. The poet 
who leaves to mankind one great thought; the 
artist who gives to his generation an immortal 
picture; the architect of a mighty cathedral and 
the hodman who carries the mortar to build it; 
the mighty apostle and the poor negro who tries 
to make his fellow servant’s load lighter—these 
represent the taxes that men pay to humanity. 
We all owe tribute to it. 
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A GREAT MAN’S JOKE. 


The average Frenchman is naturally so much an 
actor that he appreciates an opportunity to play 
a part, even when the part is not a flattering one. 
A story told of M. Léon Say, the eminent French 
financier and statesman who died recently, illus- 
trates this characteristic. 

Monsieur Say was in the habit of visiting each 
year at the chateau of Stors with an aged aunt. 
He was very popular with the people of the 
country near by on account of his extreme good- 
nature and his habit of performing services for 
everybody. 

One day he drove to the station at Méru, and 
offered a seat in his carriage to a gentleman who 
got off there; but the gentleman could not ride 
with him, so Monsieur Say insisted on carrying 
home his parcels, which were several in number. 

Now the country about Méru was extraordinarily 
infested with tramping beggars, who, when they 
were refused alms or food, had a habit of returning 
and ringing the bells of houses to obtain a sort of 
revenge for their treatment by causing more 
trouble. 

When the great financier, laden with bundles, 
knocked at his friend’s side door, the maid, 
supposing him to be a tramp who had just called, 
shoyted from within: 

“Get out! I tell you I have nothing for you!” 

Then there came from without, in the whining, 
piteous accents of a beggar: 

“I’m not asking anything this time—I’m leaving 
things!” 

He deposited his parcels before the astonished 
girl, and departed, laughing heartily. 
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SURE TO BE POPULAR. 


A certainty of the beauty of one’s own work is 
not always conceit; it may be a calm estimate 
of values. There may be in any art a just 
presentiment of success. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was brought out at Venice 
in 1851. It is said that when the opera was quite 
finished the composer had refused to fill up a 
missing part of the score. The singer who was to 
perform the aria besought him to finish it. 
replied that there was time enough. The aria, he 
said, was quite simple and easily learned. 

This continued to be his excuse until the 
actual day of the performance, when, with many 
precautions against being overheard, he played 
over to the mystified singer the enchanting air, 
“La Donna é Mobile.” 

But as the listener was expressing his delight, 
Verdi cautioned him on no account to hum or 
whistle the catching air before evening. 
orchestra, he said, had learned it already, and 
were under a solemn vow not to let one note be 
heard before the actual performance. 

“But why this mystery?” asked the puzzled 
artist. 

“Because,” said Verdi, “I do not wish all Venice 
to be singing it before my opera is out.” 

He was quite right in his expectation. People 
began humming it between the acts, they sang it 
on the way home, and next day all Venice echoed 
with it. 
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IN PERSON. 


The late Isaac F. Redfield, who was Chief 
Justice of Vermont, was a tall and dignified man, 
whom his juniors, in irreverent fashion, used, 
“unbeknownst,” to call by his first name. One of 
these younger men, William Herrick, was in the 
judge’s office, and another youth, a friend of his, 
one day told him that he wished to consult a 
certain book, which proved to be difficult of access. 

“It’s in Isaae’s library,” said Herrick. “He 
isn’t at home, so you can go in and find it for 
yourself.” 

The young man did as he was bidden. He came 
at once on the book, sat down and began to read 
it Presently a tall and serious-looking gentleman 
opened the door and came in. The reader glanced 
up from his page and greeted him affably. 

“Want to see Isaac, sir?” he asked. 

“Young man,” said the stranger, solemnly and 
portentously, “7 am Isaac!” 
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QUICKLY OVER. 


An amusing little story is told of the summary 
Way in which President Hopkins of Williamstown 


Ouce disposed of the case of a student at the 
colle ge. 


time previous to entering the college, and was led | ~~“ 
to fear that this fact might debar him from enjoying drop of this poison placed on the tongue of a cat 


a of the privileges of the institution. Accord- | 


sly, in a great state of perturbation he called to | 


See President Hopkins, who received him with 


much cordiality. 

\fter some conversation, during which the young 
o ‘n suffered agonies of suspense, knowing what 
te inust say, he at last managed to stammer, with 


Verdi | 








The young man had been married a short | it in which my wife and I wish to buried, if God 


| form of a prayer.” 


THE YOUTH’S 


a crimson face, apropos of something entirely | 
irrelevant: 

“I—I am a married man!” 

“Ah,” said President Hopkins, smiling at him | 
with great benignity, “so am I!” 

And there the student’s trouble and perplexity | 
ended. Save that the president sometimes inquired 
for his wife, his much dreaded statement had no 
consequences whatever. 


MILLET’S BOYHOOD. 


Jean Frangois Millet, the great artist, was born 
in the hamlet of Gruchy, a mere handful of houses 
which lie in a valley descending to the sea, not 
far from Cherbourg, France. In writing of his 
parentage and early influences in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Will H. Low says that every inch of the 
ground up to the cliffs above the sea, in Millet’s 
eountry, represented the struggle of man with 
nature ; and each parcel of land, every stone in the 
walls which kept the earth from being engulfed in 
the floods beneath, bore marks of his handiwork. 


Millet was reared by his grandmother, such being 
the custom of the country, the my women 
being occupied in the service of the masterin 
earth, and the elders, no longer able to go afield, 
bringing up the children born to their children, 
who in turn —_—— their parents in the never- 
ending ——_ 

This gran nother, Louise Jumelin, widow of 
Nicolas Millet, was a woman of great force of 
character and ‘extremely devout. he most ordi- 
nary occupation of the day was made the one 
not of uttered prayer, for t would have entailed 
suspension of her —— activity, but of spiritual 
example tersel xpressed, which fell upon the 
—s soil of NV illet t’s young imagination, and left 
such a lasting impression that to the end of his 
life his natura we was almost Biblical in| 
character of language. 

In his father, whoee strongest characteristic was 
an intense love of nature, Millet found an uncon- 
scious influence in the direction which his life was 
to follow. Millet recalled in after life that he 
would show him a blade of grass or a flower, and 
say, “See how beautiful; how the petals overlap; | 
and the tree there, how strong and fine it is.” | 

It was his father who was attentive to the youth’s 
first rude efforts, and who encouraged him when 
the decisive step was to be taken. 





CONTINUED HIS REMARKS. 


The pastor of a New England church announced 
that the regular weekly prayer-meeting would be 
devoted to discussion of a certain question of 
general interest to the congregation. Many mem- 
bers of the church wished to take part in the | 
discussion; it was therefore decided to limit each 
member’s remarks to five minutes. The Preshyte- | 
rian Messenger tells how one person managed to 
extend his time. 


When the speaker’s time expired, the clergyman 
was to notify him by rapping with a pencil on the 
desk. Deacon A., a notoriously long-winded 
speaker and exhorter, was one of the members at 
whom the restriction was especially directed. As 
everybody anticipated, the deacon was one of the 
first to address the meeting, and he had not fairly 
started on his remarks when the rap of the pencil 
was heard. | 

“Am Ito understand, ” asked the deacon, turning 
to Doctor X., “‘that my five minutes have ex pired 2” | 

“Yes deacon; Lam sorry, but your time is up.’ 

“An all general remarks are limited to five 
minutes ?” 
“Ves, that was the understanding.” 

The deacon turned very deliberately to his fellow- 
members. “Then, brethren,” he proceeded, 
shall throw the remainder of my remarks into the 
The deacon kept the floor. 





BLACKIE, THE ENTHUSIAST. 


John Stuart Blackie’s superabundance of energy 
is evidenced by the eagerness with which he entered 





The | into whatever interested those with whom he came 


in contact. In his biography we find an extract | 


| from a characteristic letter which he wrote while | 


in Rome to a sister who had remonstrated with 
him for being so much addicted to verse-writing. 


“You see I am verse-mad,.” he wrote. ‘But you | 
know I am subject to various kinds of madness, 
and of frequent recurrence. In Aberdeen I got 
religious-mad; then I got Latin-mad; now I am 
verse-mad and drawing-mad, and am fast getting 
antiquity-mad. | 

“Out of this never-ending fermentation may 
something good arise, that I may not be eternally 
driven about by every wind of doctrine. But as it 
is, I have no more command over my whims and 
— than a henpecked husband has over his 
wi 
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DIED STANDING. 


The incident of Ratisbon—a French officer, | 
though mortally wounded, rides back to Napoleon, | 
reports the capture of the city, and then falls 
from his saddle, dead—is paralleled by a story 
of Gettysburg told by General Doubleday and 
published in the Chicago Times-Herald : 


An officer of the Sixth Wisconsin Regiment 
walked we to Colonel Dawes, who was in command 
—Colonel Bragg was in Washington on crutches. 
The officer was er erect and very pale. Dawes 
and Doubleday both thought he was coming with 
a report or to receive orders. He 
had a favor to ask. 

“Colonel,” he said to Dawes, “will you tell the 
folks at home I died as a man and a soldier 
should?” Then he unbuttoned his coat. His 
whole side was shot away. It was his last effort. | 
He died standing. 





But he was not. 


“BULLS” NOT IRISH. 


Those who are not Irishmen sometimes trespass | 
on Irish property. A French curé, preaching about | 
sudden death, said, “Thus it is with us. We go 
to bed well, and get up stone dead!” 


An old French lawyer, writing of an estate he 
had just bought, added, “There is a chapel upon 


ares our lives.” 


English lecturer on chemistry said, “One 





is sufficient to kill the strongest man,” and an | 
| English lieutenant said that the Royal Niger 

| Company wished to kill him to prevent him golng | 

| up the river until next year. 

A merchant who died a left in his bureau | 
a letter to one of his correspondents which he had | 
not sealed. His clerk, seeing it necessary to send 
the letter, wrote at the bottom, “Since writing the 
above I have died.” 





COMPANION. 


Deafness and Catarrh cured. 


ia ine ; 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 


| ledged the purest and best. 


Relief at once. 
Sample free. Nazone Co.,Boston,Mass. Cor. invited. [Adr. 
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Of course it’s imitated— 
anything good always is— 
that’s endorsement, not a 
pleasant kind, but still en- 
dorsement. HIRES Root- 
beer is imitated. 


Made only by by + ey E. Hires Co., Philadeiphia. 
A 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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Hartford 
SINGLE- Ti r e S 
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THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUBES. 


are made of proper rubber, pro- 
per fabric, properly put together 
—proper tires in every way. 
Make bicycling pleasure absolute. 
Hartford Tires are furnished with 


most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 
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World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


IMPERIAL 
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The Cushioned Button Does It! 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


The ROUNDED EDGE of Metal Loop 
with CUSHIONED BUT TON Locks— 
fat a —— Wool, or Gaten Hose 
and soft repose, 
vine al ae «st, nor Tear, nor Slip — 
Because ?—Why, ’tisthe VELVET G 


Sold aici Seig 


Sample pair by mail, 25 cents 
(seeps wi will do). 


George Fr Frost Co. 


551 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is 
no 
Substitute 


Every card of the famous DeLONG 
Hooks and Eyes has on the face and 
back the words 


See that 


hump? 





Ricuarvson & DeLona Buos., Philadelphia 


Also makers of the CUPID Hair Pin. 
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ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 
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8 Years Cured—W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
7 Years Cured —J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn 
8 Years Cured—MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
5 Years Cured—J. W. GILLESPIE, 
_ Black River, N. Y. 


5 Years Cured - WM. E WELLER, 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 
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Fast 
Black 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


satisfies the highest requirements. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 
Stores. 
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Nothing else so fully 


Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 
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The Factory Chimneys. 
Where, bending far, ee azure dips 


To kiss the waking world below, 

Across the day, in dark eclipse, 

The sombre factory chimneys show; 

Like Geen westens of the land 
nners wide unfurled, 

Above the clustered town they stand, 

And frown defiance on the world. 


Yet they are beautiful to me, 

Those smoky chimneys gaunt and high, 
For in their volleyed clouds I see 

A bow of promise span the sky. 

0 children at the cottage door, 

Play on, for there is naught to dread, 

The smoke-clouds from the chimneys pour, 
And all the land is full of bread! 


Those sombre standards, floating far, 
Give token of the reign of peace, 

More potent than the arms of war, 
Their whirring looms that never cease. 
Beneath that dusky cloud is wrought 
The fabric of a people’s fate, 

The victories of love and thought, 
Transcending all the spoils of hate. 


There comes the sound of mingled bells ; 
I see the sturdy toilers throng ; 

In happy homes, where plenty dwells, 

I hear the housewife’s cheery song. 
Amid the factory’s busy hum 

Are mingled words of hope and cheer, 
That ey the morn when day is come, 
And bless the day when night is near. 


Far be the time when, high and wide, 
No smoke-wreaths from the chimney-tops 
Send cheer to all the country side, 
And all the hum of labor prone : 
When men are dumb, and c idren wail, 
And hearts grow sullen with despair; 

h and courage fail, 
And Famine breathes in all the air! 


ROBERT CLARKSON TONGUE. 
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His Greatest Sermon. 


It is already old news that a storm of destruc- 
tion broke upon Sasun in August, 1894, and 
from thence spread to most of the provinces in 
Asia Minor. While accounts of the unparalleled 
slaughter and suffering have been for the most 
part general, eye-witnesses are writing to friends 
in this country details of atrocities such as it is 
difficult to believe can really have been perpetrated 
in this Christian century. Such a correspondent 
of the New York Independent tells with what 
spirit a few pastors of that stricken people met 
their martyrdom. 

On the evening of Saturday, November 2d, the 
Armenian inhabitants of Kutturbul were attacked 
by Kurds. The crowd took refuge in a Protestant 
church. This was finally set on fire, and as the 
panic-stricken people emerged from the narrow 
doorway they were met by a shower of bullets. 

In the crowd was a certain Anteshalian who, 
by reason of his beard and intelligent face, was 
recognized as being a leader of the people and one 
of the clergy. He was immediately singled out, 
while for the moment all other crimes ceased. 
One of the sacred books, which the marauders 
had scattered about, was thrust into the minister’s 
mouth, and he was mockingly called upon to read 
the church service. 

His people looked on. If he recanted the faith, 
they would. What a responsibility lay upon his 
manhood! He had preached his last sermon. 
All that was left for him was his example. After 
he had refused to utter the sign of Islam, fire- 
brands were thrown upon him. Half-unconscious 
he tried to crawl away, but was clubbed to death 
and burnt to ashes. Not one of his people 
witnessed this silent argument in vain. 

Two other ministers were equally noble victims 
of the same assault. The fourth clergyman to 
fall deserves especial mention. 

He was Pastor Aboshe, of Kutturbul. In the 
confusion and darkness he had escaped the 
massacre at the church, and had become separated 
from his wife and children. Until Monday noon 
he remained hidden, when, feeling stronger, he 
made up his mind to go in search of his scattered 
family. He found his wife uninjured, one child 
killed, a daughter fatally wounded, and another 
daughter carried off captive. A few members of 
the pastor’s congregation were gathered with 
them, hiding at the bath. 

On Tuesday another roving band of Kurds 
came through the village looking for loot that had 
been passed by. These began to abuse some of 
the congregation. ‘Thereupon Aboshe, though 
he knew it was death to remonstrate, went out 
and asked the robbers to cease from further 
barbarities. ‘We have suffered enough,” he 
said. 

Perceiving that he was the people’s spiritual 
head, the murderers called to him to renounce 
Christ and accept Islam. He looked upon them 
steadily and made no reply. 

“Ha!” said one. ‘‘See how the kafir (infidel) 
still holds stoutly to his faith!” 

All the while the remnant of his people were 
looking on and trembling. ‘They had heard many 
sermons from their pastor about steadfastness in 
faith. How would he practise his own doctrines ? 

Another Kurd said to Aboshe, “Just raise one 
finger’’—a sign accepted by Mohammedans as a 
confession of the one God—‘“‘and you will not be 
harmed.” 

The pastor replied calmly, ‘‘I will never raise 
my finger.” 

Instantly one Kurd pierced him with a dagger, 
while another shot him dead. This the congre- 
gation witnessed, and as one of them said, “His 
firm faith and bold confession of it in the presence 
of death was the greatest sermon we had ever 
heard from his lips.” 

Sven in our safe and sheltered lives the example 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


of these modern martyrs may well remind us 
that our best sermon comes from our example, 
not from our words. 
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London Clerks. 


An English correspondent writes us that “there 
is much complaint among London clerks because 
their places are taken by young men from Germany 
who crowd them out of employment. One of the 
reasons for their displacement is the superior 
training of their rivals. To illustrate this I will 
cite the case of a young Hollander who arrived in 
London two or three years ago and obtained an 
important clerkship. He had received at home a 
thorough business education. He was an expert 
accountant and bookkeeper. He was a stenogra- 
pher and a typewriter. He could speak and write 
four languages: English, German, French and 
Dutch. 


“It was not strange that a clerk with so many 
accomplishments secured a good position and kept 
it. What was remarkable was his zeal in enlarging 
his resources as a linguist. Not satisfied with his 
familiar acquaintance with four languages, he 
devoted his evenings during his first two years in 
London to the study of Spanish and Italian. He 
now has at his command six languages. 1 

“The business in which he is employed requires 
him to keep accounts in every European ge age 
and to read and answer correspondence in all 
these languages. He can take down in shorthand 
a dictated letter from the head of the house, and 
translate it into German, French, Italian, Spanish 
or Dutch, as the case may be. He can also be sent 
abroad on a business errand, and not be at any 
disadvantage from lack of familiarity with the 


lan of the country. 

“Enelish clerks do not have this practical 
training for commercial business. They are not 
tau ht three languages beside their own at school, 
and their preparation for practical business as 
accountants, stenographers and typewriters is 
defective and inadequate, in comparison with that 
furnished by the German method. Consequently 
the foreigners swarming into London from Ham- 
burg and Amsterdam take the places for which 
they are better fitted than their English rivals. 

“London, as the metropolis of the world’s trade, 
is brought into close relation with every country 
in Europe. The best commercial training is 
required for mercantile life there, and young 
clerks from Hamburg and Amster who settle 
in London, bringing with them three or four 
lan s, invariably secure employment, even 
when thousands of English clerks are out of work. 

“The young Hollander to whom reference has 
been made earns about fifteen dollars a week. 
These are low wages for so expert an accountant 
and so accomplished a linguist; but he thrives 
even on his low wages, and lays by a good share 
of them come reve. 

“This isa true story. 1t may open the eyes of 
some American clerks who think that they are 
well fitted for successful business, and are having 
a hard struggle.” 
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“They Don’t Count.” 


Senator Gordon, of Georgia, entered the Confed- 
erate army as a lieutenant, and left it at Appo- 
mattox a lieutenant-general, standing next to 
Longstreet in Lee’s army. At one of the meetings 
on the battle-field of Chickamauga last September 
there was an interesting interview, reported by the 
Chicago Times-Herald, between the Confederate 
general and a Union major. General Gordon, 
commander-in-chief of the Confederate veterans, 
made the following statement: 


“I have in my possession a button taken from 
the coat of the gallant Union general, W. H. 
Lytle, who commanded a brigade in General 
Sheridan’s division and was killed near this spot. 
It was given me _ Confederate soldier who 

y of General Lytle to the 
Union lines after the battle, thirty-two years ago. 
I shall be glad to = the precious souvenir to a 
soldier of General ytle’s regiment or brigade, or 
to one of = ye al 

Among those who heard General Gordon’s 
statement was Major He C.. Rogers, of Mil- 
waukee, who served jn Lytie’s brigade ‘and was 
wounded four times jin the Chickamauga battle 
not far from where his brigade commander fell 
An hour after General Gordon had spoken, Major 
——— crowded up through the throng that was 

athered about the Southern general and intro- 

uced himself. 

“I heard what you said about the button from 
General Lytle’s coat. I was in his brigade, and it 
would please me greatly to have the little souvenir. 
We all thought a good deal of him,” said Rogers. 

ell, now, my Yankee comrade, you are half 
an hour too late. A nephew of General Lytle’s 
presented himself and asked for the button, and I 
gave it to him. Haven’t you a souvenir of the 
great battle?” 

“Yes, general, four of them; three on the arms, 
and this,” holding up a hand with two fingers 


gone. 
“Oh, they don’t count. I have seven such 
“Then the t haired 
en the two gray-haired American soldiers 
shook hands like brothers, and parted. 


’ 
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A Bad “Sitter.” 


When the Princess of Wales was a young bride 
she was constantly in request for sittings to 
portrait-painters, sculptors and photographers. 
She was not, however, a good “sitter,” and used to 
pout when compelled to endure the tediousness of 
sitting in a studio. Mr. Frith, the painter, was 
engaged to paint a picture of the marriage of the 
prince and princess, and he gives a pleasant 
glimpse of his tribulations with the Princess 
Alexandra: 


The princess, says Mr. Frith, was very young 
and very beautiful, as all the world knows. She 
graciously consented to come to my house, and to 
afford me every assistance in the way of sittings 
for my picture. 

The princess is also well known for her kindness 
of heart. Oh, how that heart would have ached if 
its owner had realized the — of mine when I, 
too soon, discovered that the illustrious young 
lady did not know that keeping her face in one 
position for a few minutes even was necessary to 
enable an artist to catch a resemblance of it! 

The first sitting can I ever forget? I did not 
dare to complain till after two or three fruitless 
attempts. ith downright failure staring me in 
the face, I opened my heart to the nee of 
Wales. 

“You should scold her,” said the prince. 

Just at this time the princess was sitting for her 
bust to the celebrated sculptor, Gibson, R. A., ina 
room at Marlborough House. I was sent for by 
the prince, and before I was admitted to an 
interview I was shown into the sculptor’s studio, 





and found him waiting for a sitting from the 
princess. The bust was already in an advanced 
stage. I did not think it was very like, and in 
reply to Gibson I said so. 


“Well, you see,” said Gibson, “the princess isa 
delightful lady, but she can’t sit a bit.’ 
At that t I wa: d to the prince, 





S$ 
whom I found with the princess; and I saw, or 
thought I saw,.a sort of pretty, smiling pout, 
eloquent of reproof and of half-anger with me. 
The prince had something to show me,—photo- 
graphs, I think,—and then he led the way to 
Gibson, the princess and I following. 

No sooner did we find ourselves in the sculptor’s 
oe ae than—after some remarks upon the 

ust—the prince said: 

“How do wae find the princess sits, Mr. Gibson?” 

“Now,” thought I, “if ever a man was in an 
awkward fix, you are, Mr. Gibson, for after what 
you said to me a few minutes ago you cannot, in 
imy presence, compliment the beautiful model on 
her sitting.” 

The prince looked at Gibson, and Gibson looked 
in dead silence at the prince and then at the 
princess. Then he looked again at the prince, 
smiled and shook his head. 

“There, you see, r neither sit properly to Mr. 
Gibson nor to Mr. Frith.” 

“I do—I do!” said the lady. 
men!” 

And then we all smiled; and Gibson went on 
with his work, the oe sitting admirably for 
the short time that I remained. 


“You are two bad 
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The Month o’ June. 


A blue ska throbbing above the sea, 
Winds full of exquisite spicery, 

Bird broods cradled in many a nest, 

A wild-rose scarf on the pasture’s breast, 
Bright brooks singing a rhythmic tune— 
Sing, O heart, ’tis the month o’ June. 


Slim young, daisies frilled and fair 
Swinging idly in scented air 

Grasses each with an emerald spear, 
Clovers dressed for the time o’ year, 
Nid, nid, nodding all together, 

Brave with a white or crimson feather. 


pinged by courtiers all in green, 
Lo! in the garden reigns the goeen: 
Close at her side in satin hoods 
Nestle the darling baby buds. 
Minstrel breezes choir in tune— 
Sing, O heart, ’tis the month o’ June. 


MARY F. Burts. 
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A Backwoods Post-Office. 


It is doubtless’ true that business is done in a 
very slipshod, unbusinesslike way in some small, 
out-of-the-way post-offices, but most readers will 
probably suspect a measure of exaggeration in the 
following story, which is related by the Detroit 
Free Press. lt is hard for a newspaper humorist 
not to exceed somewhat the bounds of truth. 


had directed that my letters should be for- 
warded to the post-office at Mountainville, and I 
reached the hap to find it composed of a store, a 
blacksmith-shop and three dwelling-houses. © I in- 
uired for the office, and was directed to the store. 
here was no sign of a post-office in connection 
with it, but I asked of the old man who came 
forward: 
“Is this the post-office ?” 
‘Reckon ’tis,”’ he replied. 

“T don’t see anything like a post-office.” 

“Mebbe not. e ain’t never done a power 0’ 
business here as a post-office. What’s wanted?” 

I gave him my name and added that I expected 
o—_ on and after thinking for a moment, he 
replied: 

“Them letters—three of ’em—done come several 
days ago. Lemme see what I did with ’em.” 

e looked along the counters, up on the shelves, 
and behind boxes and barrels for a long ten 
minutes, and finally said: 

“It's mighty guate whar them letters has gone 

. We was all a-lookin’ at ’em yere fur two or 
three days, but I doan’ reckon nobody earried ’em 
off home. Jest set down till I look furthre.” 

He made a pretty thorough search of the store 
this time, even getting down on his hands and 
knees to peer under the molasses barrel, but the 
letters could not be found. 

“Say,” he said, as he got up and brushed his 
knees, ‘“‘that’s my house over yan. Mebbe the old 
woman’s took the letters home.” 

I went over and knocked on the door, but got no 
answer. I passed around the house, and found the 
woman smoking her pipe as she minded the fire 
under a kettle of soft soap. 

“Letters?” she repeated. “Yes, I brung ’em 
over and put ’em under a pan on the shelf, and I 
reckon the —— rats hain’t got at ’em yit.” 

She went in and got them, and when I returned 
to = — ag sti ster = 5 ‘ 

“Now, then, if yo’ ar’ gwine to want a postage- 
stamp this week yo’d better let me know to-day, 
so’s I kin order it from Knoxville.” 
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On a Sturgeon’s Back. 


An adventure that was an adventure is related 
by the Richmond Religious Herald, as given by 
Dr. J. Russell Hawkins. The strange and excit- 
ing event occurred in 1779 in the James River, 
at the Falls of Richmond, and was witnessed by 
numbers of the leading citizens of that city, from 
some of whom Doctor Hawkins had the story at 
first-hand. 


It was concerning Martin Hawkins, an uncle of 
the doctor, and a great hunter and fisherman. In 
those days James River was well stocked with 
shad. In May they came up from the sea, and 
hundreds of people would assemble on the rocks 
in mid-stream along the falls, and with dip-nets 
supply themselves with all they wanted. 

ur hero was at his post watching for a catch, 
when along came an immense sturgeon. It had 
stopped to rub its sides against the rock, accord- 
ing the habit of sturgeons, when Mr. Hawkins 
concluded that if he could oniy get his hands into 
the gills of the monster he might succeed in 
landing it. 

He crept to the side of the rock, stooped over, 
and began rubbing the sides of the fish near the 
tail, proceeding quietly up toward the head, until 
at last the gills were reached. With a sudden 
thrust the hands were sent home to the very inner 
ywe of the fish, when it gave a lurch that jerked 
he fisherman from the rock. 

He fell astride the fish’s back, but his hands 
were held as in a vise. For a moment all was 
surprise and interest; then both fish and rider 
sank in the deep, roaring waters of the flood. The 
spectators were aghast. They thought their friend 
was lost. But after a few moments fish and fish- 
erman came to the surface about one hundred 

ards down the river, and remained at the surface 
ong enough to breathe. A moment later they 
rose again, and then again and again, as the 
waters bore them away. They passed under 
Mayo’s bridge, half a mile from the starting-point. 

People along the shore gave chase as best they 

conld. In the meantime the fish was being ex- 


hausted, and the rider, having discovered it, began 
trying to steer for a sandbar, then a little way 
below them. This he reached successfully. And 
here, after a struggle, he dragged his trophy 
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ashore on the Chesterfield side of the river, and 
on the side opposite the point of —- 
Richmond was then a small town, and in a little 
while this strange adventure was known to ever 
inhabitant. An ovation followed. The fish, whieh 
measured ten feet and weighed three hundred 

unds, was served up in a manner to suit ever 

te, and the following night was spent in high 
glee. The distinguished adventurer was ever 
afterward known as Martin Hawkins, the sturgeon- 
rider. He died in his seventy-third year at the 
residence of a friend, Daniel Burton, about ten 
miles west of Richmond. 
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The Bullet Trick. 


The probability was ninety-nine to one that he 
would be shot, yet an Indian juggler took that 
one chance rather than acknowledge his inability 
to catch the bullet. Doctor Hoffman, the govern- 
ment ethnologist at Washington, tells the story: 


The bravest_act I have ever known was per- 
formed by an Indian juggler. A favorite trick of 
his was one that has often been performed by 
white magicians. 

It consisted in permitting himself to be shot at, 
the peous porns being an arrangement by which 
the bullet fell out of the barrel into a cavity in the 
stock before the weapon was discharged. Mean- 
while the man had another bullet concealed in his 
mouth, which at the instant of firing he pushed 
outward with his tongue, so as to make it appear 
that he caught the D rary between his teeth. 

Now it — oy that this man had a rival, who 
was engage n the conjuring business in a neigh- 
boring village. On an occasion when the trick 
was to be performed, the juggler having announced 
as usual t he was ready to be shot at by any one 
— the rival stepped forward and said that 

e would do the shooting; but he demanded per- 
mission to use his own gun. 

Naturally the juggler objected, but his protest 
was overruled. It was decided that the rival 
magician — use his own weapon. This meant 
almost sure death to the performer; yet he did not 
blench. To refuse the test would have been per- 
manent disgrace. 

There was one chance out of a hundred, per- 
haps, that the marksman might miss. He decided 
to take that chance, and so permitted the volun- 
teer executioner to take deliberate aim and fire at 
him from a distance of half a dozen paces. An 
instant later he fell dead; the bullet had passed 
through his brain. 
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Curiosity Gratified. 


When an innkeeper sets up a conundrum as a 
sign-board he must expect to have to answer a good 
many questions; but even the most enigmatic 
sign does not excuse such rudeness as a certain 
American traveller in Europe is said to have once 
perpetrated. The story, quoted in the Washington 
Post, is thus told by a Minnesota politician: 


I was travelling through England and Ireland on 
foot with a knapsack on my back, and in company 
with a facetious friend of mine named Morrison, 
and in our wanderings we came to an inn. It was 
late at night, but by the bright moonlight we were 
able to see that the sign bore a counterfeit present- 
ment of two asses’ heads, with this not unfamiliar 
legend over the picture: 


When shall we three meet again ? 


We stood for a moment gazing at it. Then 
Morrison went to the inner door and began thump- 
ing upon it with his cane, while the echoes rang 
through the house. I was just going to expostulate 
with him over his unseemly conduct when an 
upper window was thrown open, and the innkeeper 
thrust out his head, and in an_ indignant tone 
demanded what in the name of all the demons we 
wanted. 
“That’s all right, old man. Don’t get excited,” 
called up my friend in the most affable voice. 
“There are only two asses’ heads on the sign, and 
I just wanted to see the other one.” 

And with that we started up the road. 
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Dogs of Madagascar. 


When the French troops invaded Madagascar, 
they found, among the least disagreeable of the 
inhabitants, a race of half-wild dogs which roamed 
the country in small bands. If not tame they were 
readily tamable, and made friends with the French 
soldiers at once. And then, on many occasions, 
the Frenchmen had an opportunity to witness:a 
performance of these dogs which showed extraor- 
dinary intelligence. 


The rivers of Matamnoces—-< that part of it, at 
any rate, through which the French marched to 
Antananarivo—swarm with extremely destructive 
crocodiles or caymans, which make entrance of 
the water on the part of men or ordinary animals 
almost certainly fatal. 
But it is often highly convenient to the Mada- 
ascar dogs to swim the rivers. They do swim 
em, and this is the way they manage the matter. 
Five or more dogs gather on the bank of a river 
some three hundred yards below a convenient 
ong pony Then “— all set to marking at the 
tops of their voices. hey are heard by the 
crocodiles, which at once begin to gather in 
the river in anticipation of a dog-feast. When 
all the caymans of the vicinity have thus assem- 
bled, the dogs suddenly take to the bush, run up 
the stream the spot chosen, and swim swiftly 
over to the other shore before the crocodiles have 
had a chance to find out where they are. 
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Safely Home. 


In the early days of America, window-glass, 
being expensive, was often carried a long distance 
with great care. The story is told in “Old Times 
on the Saco” of a settler who built a log-house, and 
after moving his family in, went to Gorhamtown to 
purchase twelve lights of seven-by-nine glass for 
the two small windows. This was well tied in a 
large handkerchief, and he started on his return. 


He selected even places for his feet at every step. 
and avoided all possible obstacles; thus he moved 
slowly homeward. All went well until he reached 
his own dooryard. As he . e-Y the house, 
he saw his wife standing in the doorway, and 
shouted: 

“Well, Sally, I’ve got my glass home!” 

Alas! his aitention had been diverted; he caught 
his foot in a small bush by the path, and fell head- 
long. Quick as thought, he raised his hand high 
to shield the glass, but it came down with full 
swing upon a flat stone, and was broken into 
fragments, Then and there he registered a vow 
that he would never look through glass in that 
house, and he kept his word. ¢ : 

“If I’d fell half-way to Gorhamtown,” he said, 
“I wouldn’t ha’ keered; but it seemed too ever- 
lasting bad to go down and smash it right off agin 
my own door!’ 


























A dune Riddle. 


First a fair and fleeting flower, 
Next a bullet, green and sour, 
Then a something ripe and red 
Hanging high above your head; 
Plump and sweet and juicy, too, 

A tempting mouthful, just for 

you. 
In size and shape and rhyme 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and if you had taken them I dare say that family 
of squirrels wouldn’t be capering in the sunshine 
to-day.” 

“T’m glad,” said Tommy, again. 

“T guess,” said George, “‘it’s good not to do a 
mean thing, even to a squirrel.” 


<-o-— 


Teddy’s Secret. 


One day Teddy came home from school with 
his face wreathed in smiles. 

“O mamma, just think !” he exclaimed, proudly. 
“I’m going to take part in the exhibition. Miss 
Hunter asked me to, and I’m going to be a —” 





“Do you know it, mamma?” he asked, soberly. 
“Did I really and truly tell my secret?” 

“T only know that you are to have a Turkey- 
red covering,” answered mamma, smiling. 

“And can’t you guess what I’d be if I had a 
Turkey-red cover over me, and a funny little 
paper string sticking out of the top?” he asked, 
breathlessly. “I always fire them off on Fourth | 
of July, and when I put the slow-match on | 
them they go snap, snap, snap!” 

And then how mamma did laugh! 

“Tf I should guess it, Teddy, where would 
your secret be then?” she said. 

Teddy looked sober. ‘‘I s’pose there wouldn’t 
be any,”’ he answered, regretfully. 

And Teddy wonders why mamma always | 
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NUTS TO CRACK 
Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 


1. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Puzzles, 


_ Make the following transformations by exchang- 
ing the places of the first and third letters of 
each word: 


1. Change a part of a window to a part of the neck. 
2. Change a trifle to some- 
thing in which we all live. 
3. Change a famous river 
to the shortest distance be- 





*tis very ° 
Likea big and bouncing berry. 
Robins quick 
Will have their pick, 
So haste and taste and then 
be merry. 
Choose the best, 
If you have guessed, 
A plump and juicy, ripe, red 
cherry. 


* 
-? 





Why Tommy was Glad. 


Rustle, bustle, bang, rack- 
et, disorder, dust, confusion ! 

‘That was the state of things 
in the early summer getting 
ready for the flitting to the 
lakeside. 

Putting away in closets, 
cupboards and drawers—that 
was the school-books, the 
Sunday clothes and the best 
china and silver. 

Pulling out and packing 
in trunks and boxes — that 
was the tennis and croquet, 
the outing suits, the fishing- 
tackle and all the other things 
which make a boy stand on 
his head for joy. 

Tommy did his best to 
help, really helping more than 
he hindered. This may be 
one reason for his being quite 
as happy as he expected to 
be when one morning he, 
with his elder brother George, 
started out for their first fish- 
ing. 

There was only one trouble 
about it. The fresh air put 
such a spring into Tommy’s 
limbs that he simply could 
not keep quiet enough to 
fish. At last George said: 

“See here, ‘om, I want to 
fish, and you’re too much of 
a jumping-jack to have about. 
You go ’round the side of 
that point and you may thrash 
the water and skip stones 
and dig for crabs and whittle 
and whoop and dance like 
an Indian all that you want 
to.”’ 

Tommy went, and was 
noisy to his heart’s content, 
until, hearing a little chatter- 
ing in a tree, he lay down 
and gazed up. What was 
that on the big branch just 
above his head ? 

A little gray head poked 
itself out, and two shining 
beads of black eyes looked 
sharply around as if their 
owner might be saying: “I 
wonder if the coast is clear.” 

Mr. Gray Squirrel seemed 
to think that it was, for he 
bounded out of his hole and 
ran down the trunk of the 
tree to the ground. Followed 
by—oh, delight! Tom clap- 
ped his hand to his mouth 
to keep in a laugh and a 
shout—four baby squirrels 
about the size of an ear of 











YOU KNOW, BUT PLAY, — 






uy 


Three OF US SPOKE A DIALOGUE FUNNY ; 
Four oF US DANCED A MINUET ; 
OSY SAID THE PRETTIEST POEM , 
GREENAWAY CAP ON HER RINGLETS SET 


SEEMED To THINK 





LL THE MAMMAS WITH SMILING FACES , 
ALL OF US CHILDREN LOOKING OUR BEST , 

WAHITE FROCKS AND RIBBONS SUNSHINE AND ROSES, 
ALL THE ROOM LIKE AN ARBOR OREST . 





Au OF US MARCHED AND DRILLED TOGETHER , 
SANG OUR CHORUSES ONE BY ONE , 

Au OF THE PEOPLE , LAUGHING , CLAPPING. , 

IT THE GREATEST FUN . 








OVER 


"Bic woRK AND THE FUN 
OF OUR WONDERFUL DAy ! 


Wi HAD THE BEST OF IT ,THOUGH, WE CHILOREN , — PRAeTICE IS NOTHING, 


A\WND NOW WE ARE SORRY TO THINK IT'S. ALL 





Aa 


i | 


tween two points. 

4. Change a form of rivalry 
to a disturber of sleep. 

5. Make a man halt. 

6. Change a manner to an 
ornamental structure. 

7. Make a stratagem cer- 
tain. 

8. Change a prank toa horse 
with a particular way of trav- 
elling. 

9. Change a unit of distance 
to a mineral substance. 

10. Change a religious cere- 
mony to part of a wheel. 

11. Change a short letter to 
a sound. 

12. Change a vegetable toa 
body of water. 

13. Change mud to frost. 

14. Change a large cord toa 
minute opening. 

15. Change a small particle 
to a large volume. 

16. Change a step toa wrap. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
You'll sometimes see me in 
the sky; 
A part of many beasts am I; 
From me the thirsty drink 


with 1°}; 
And glad | make the tuneful 
wy. 


3. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

A thrush. 

A broken fragment. 

A small surface. 

A play. 

A turner’s machine. 

A kind of stone. 

A priest's robe. 

A boat. 


The central letters spell the 
time of year that little folks 
like best. 


4. 
DROP-LETTER QUOTATION, 


“O- a-l -a-d -h-n-s t- b-a-a-d 
-r-n, 
-h- h-r-e-t i- k-o-i-g -o-r 
‘-a-e- -n.’”’ 
P-o-b 


a-y. 


5. 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
My first is in March. 
My second is in April. 
My third is in December. 
My fourth and fifth are in 
August, 
y sixth is in September. 
My seventh is in May. 
My eighth and ninth are in 
February. 
My whole is in June. 


6. 
BEHEADINGS. 
Example.—There, here, ere. 
A value of a certain kind. 
On me have millions supped 
and dined. 
On me great sport the chil- 
dren find. 


A gracious form for each com- 
mand. 

A contract for the use of land. 

Your comfort after work well 
planned. 


7. 


ENIGMA, 


Half a dozen ices, 

All in the sultry weather, 
Half a dozen people 
Banquetting together. 


“T’ll take this,” says the law- 

His client chose another ; 

The parson gravely takes 
one, 

And one his reverend brother. 


This one the musician 
Takes with his finger-tips, 
And one the politician 
Secures, before it slips. 





Conundrums, 








pop-corn, and their tails not 
yet grown fuzzy. 
How Tom had to hold 


himself to keep from screaming with laughter as | 


the cunning things frolicked! How they skipped 
and gambolled, tearing after each other, jumping 
over sticks and rushing up tree-trunks! 

Tommy stole away to call his brother, and 
both enjoyed the fun. Just as they were ready 
to go home Tommy turned suddenly to look at a 
hole at the root of the squirrel tree. 

“Oh, I’m so glad! so glad!” he exclaimed. 

“What about?” asked George. 

“Just before we left here last fall I was nutting 
one day, and I found this hole full of nuts. I 
Was just going to take them because 1 had had 
real bad luck. Then I remembered papa had 
told us that squirrels hide their nuts so to eat in 
winter. I thought it would be a shame to steal 
from such a little bit of a fellow, so I didn’t. 
Now see all these shells left here.” 

“Yes,” said George. “It’s been a hard winter, 





Teddy stopped short and put his two chubby | 


hands over his mouth tightly. 


not to tell. 
assuringly, ‘‘only I’ll be all covered —” 

Up went his hands once more, and Teddy 
sighed a deep, long sigh. 


“I don’t like secrets very well,” he said, slowly, | 


***specially when I can’t tell you, mamma.” 
Mamma gave him a loving kiss. 


“1 hope that you will always feel that way, | 


dearie,” she said. 

“Course I shall,” declared Teddy, and then 
he laughed and laughed. ‘You’ll never know 
me, mamma,” he said, “‘never! ’cause the Turkey 
red goes away down to my toes. 


my eyes to look through, and —” 
Poor little Teddy! He stopped short again. 


smiles when he tells how safely he kept his 
secret about being a make-believe firecracker at 
“It’s a secret,” he explained, ‘‘and I promised | his exhibition. 
But you'll see me, mamma,” he said, | 


But I can see | berth in the sleeping-car. 
you, though, ’cause I’ve got two tiny holes for | middle of the night, his mother asked him if he 
knew where he was. 


+ 
> 





A Lesson in Grammar. 
“C-a-m, Cam, i-l l-a, la— 
That’s how!” said little Camilla. 
“It’s the name of folks,—the name of me,— 
And when you spell it, be sure,” said she, 
“You begin it with a caterpillar!” 


* 
> 





A LITTLE four-year-old occupied an upper 
Awaking once in the 


“*Tourse I do,’’ he replied. 
“I’m in the top drawer.” 





What is the favorite spice 
of the House of Lords? Mace. 

What is the favorite vine at 
summer resorts? . 

What is the pugilist’s favorite wood? Boxwood. 

What is the most popular herb with capitalists? 
Mint. 

From what author would his friends surely hear, 
even if across the seas? G. W. Cable. 
What two authors do not need a pegeeent 
Edward Everett Hale and Thomas Har¢c Y; 

What author would escape from a collision with 
an electric car, however near? Mary Mapes Dodge. 

What three authors are good —— for a 
doctor? Thomas Paine, Mark Akenside and Rider 
Haggard. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Thing, far, farthing. Mary rose, rosemary. 
Kind man, mankind. Roads in, inroads. ‘Tire at, 
attire. And brig, brigand. Ay, all, allay. Long 
head, headlong. Tune for, fortune. 

2. Maid, mid. Scum, sum. Mere, Mer. 
eve.—Midsummer Eve. 

3. Dog, mat, ism—dogmatism. 

4. Rose, rows. 

5. “In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree.”— 
Lowell. 


Eave, 
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THE OREGON ELEcTION.— Early state elec- 
tions which occur in presidential years derive 
special importance from their bearing upon the 
questions which enter into the national campaign. | 
The election in Oregon on the first of June is 
interesting because of the development of “*Popu- | 
list”? and free silver strength. The state has 
been steadily Republican, but at this election the 
result was so close between the Populist and 
Republican candidates in both Congressional dis- 
tricts that it is not likely to be determined in 
either without a contest. In one of the districts 
the Republican candidate is as strongly for free 
silver as his Populist competitor. The Legis- 
lature, which is to elect a United States Senator 
next winter, has a free silver majority. 

Tue “FILLED-CHEESE” B1ILL.—The “filled- 
cheese” bill, which occupied considerable time in 
the Senate, but was finally passed in the form in 
which it came from the House of Representatives, 
is a measure for the protection of the dairy 
interests, and resembles the oleomargarine law. 
It defines as ‘‘filled cheese” “‘all substances made 
of milk or skimmed milk with the admixture of 
butter, animal oils, or fats, vegetable or any other 
oils or compounds foreign to such milk, and made 
in imitation or semblance of cheese.” ‘There is 
a special tax laid upon factories making such 
cheese, and upon wholesale dealers. 

THE CRETAN INSURRECTION.—The insur- 
rection in Crete continues.active, and well-armed 
bodies of insurgents under the direction of the 
“‘epitropy,” or revolutionary committee, are 
operating in the northwestern part of the island. 
The Turkish garrison at Vamos, which had been 
besieged by the Cretans for several weeks, was 
relieved by reinforcements, but a Turkish detach- 
ment of about one hundred men which returned 
to remove war material was cut in pieces by the 
insurgents. Only twoescaped. Much sympathy 
with the Cretans is felt in Greece, and Greek 
volunteers have joined the insurgents. Russia is 
reported to have warned the Porte that a massacre 
of Christians in Crete would unite the whole of 
Europe against Turkey. 





FIGHTING IN THE SuDAN.— The Anglo- 
Egyptian army engaged in the invasion of the 
Sudan has fought its first battle with the der- 
vishes. The engagement took place at Firket, a 
few miles south of Akasheh, the Egyptian outpost. 
The Egyptian forces moved southward by night, 
and took the dervish camp at Firket by surprise 
at daybreak. The dervishes made a stubborn 
resistance, but were routed by a flank movement 
of cavalry, and fled southward, leaving one 
thousand of their number dead or prisoners. 

THE NAVAL BILL.—The difference between 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
with reference to the number of new battle-ships 
was settled by a compromise. The House had 
voted to authorize the building of four ships; the 
Senate reduced the number to two. Three was 
the number finally agreed upon. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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PREMIUM OFFERS 
2 && Of Outing Goods # 


Complete Fishing Outfit. 


This Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece rod, 91% feet 
long, with double ferrules and ring guides; 1 Patent Reel ; 
1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with Pfleuger’s Lumi- 
nous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, 
tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1 Box Split Shot Sinkers ; 
1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet 
long; 1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. 

The FISHING OUTFIT, complete, given only to Companion sub- 


scribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 





Camping Tents. 


The first requisite to a comfortable camp is a roomy wall 
tent. Those we offer are made of heavy white tent drilling, 
and are complete with poles and pins. 

Size 6x 6 ft., price $3.25, or given for two new subscribers and $1.40 
additional. Size 7x9 ft., price $5.50, or given for four new subscri- 
bers and $2.00 additional. Size 10 x 12 ft., price $9.00, or given for five 
new subscribers and $4.50 additional. Must be sent by freight or 
express at the expense of the receiver. 





Post-OFFICE CONSOLIDATION.—The Post- 
Office Appropriation bill, as agreed upon by the | 
two Houses of Congress, imposes restrictions | 
upon the consolidation of fourth-class post-offices, | 
but they are considerably less rigorous than those 
contained in the so-called Pasco amendment. The 
consolidation of post-oftiees at county-seats with 
larger offices is forbidden, and with two excep- 
tions such offices are to be reéstablished where 
they have been discontinued. The only offices 
which can be consolidated hereafter are those 
located in places of fifteen hundred or more 
inhabitants not more than five miles distant from 
the corporate limits of the city or town where the 
principal office is located. 

THE FRENCH CLAIMS VETO.—The Presi- 
dent vetoed the General Deficiency bill, mainly 
because it contained an item of about one million 
dollars for the payment of ‘French spoliation 
claims,” and the veto was sustained by the House 
of Representatives and a new bill passed without 
the objectionable item. The claims in question 
owe their origin to French depredations on our 
commerce between 1791 and 1800. Our govern- 
ment secured some advantage in its negotiations 
with France by abandoning these private claims, 
but the persons aggrieved contended that this 
fact gave them a claim upon our government for 
relief. After being before Congress a great many 
years, the claims were sent to the court of claims 
by Congress in 1885. That tribunal decided that 
they were valid, and Congress in 1891 made an 
appropriation to pay some of them. The item 
in the bill which the President vetoed was for 
the payment of other claims of the same class 
which the court of claims had approved. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among persons of note 
whose deaths have been recently recorded are 
M. Jules Francois Simon, the celebrated states- 
man, life member of the French Senate and 
formerly Prime Minister of France; Austin Cor- 
bin, the prominent financier, of New York; and 


| russet leather. 


Camp Axe with Sheath and Belt. 


This axe is made of extra cast steel, weighing 134 lbs., 
short handle. The sheath and belt are made of heavy 
This axe will be found a safe and necessary 
article to a well-organized camp. 


Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. “Sold for $1.50. 
Must be sent by express at the expense of the receiver. 


Outing Cap and Belt. 


The cap is made in the latest style of a gray mixed cloth, 
satin lined — give size when ordering. The belt is of solid 
orange colored leather, leather covered buckle. 


The cap and belt given for one new subscriber and 10 cents for post- 
age and packing. The cap sold for 60 cents, post-paid. The belt sold 
for 35 cents, post-paid. 


in small calibre arms. 





the whole Rifle can be packed in a very small space. 


The Offer. 





Miss Kate Field, writer and lecturer. 


The Stevens “Favorite” Rifle. 


The Stevens Rifles have a world-wide 
reputation for great accuracy and durability. 
The “ Favorite” Rifle is one of their latest productions 
The Rifle weighs but 444 pounds with 

22-inch barrel, and is adapted to any 22 rim-fire ammunition. 
fitted with a Beach front sight, an open rear sight, as well as a Vernier peep sight on the grip. 
a case-hardened frame and solid breech block. The stock is finely finished — shot-gun butt. 





Achromatic Telescope, No. A. 


We can recommend this instrument. The tubes are 
made of brass, polished and lacquered, while the body is 
covered with French Morocco. When open it is 15 inches 
long. It has a power of ten times; or an object one mile 
distant appears but thirty-two rods away. Contains 5 
achromatic lenses. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscribers and 15 
cents for postage and packing ; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents 


additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.85, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





Combination Knife, No. 48. 


As the name indicates, this Knife will be useful for many 
purposes. The blades are made from the best English 
steel, finely tempered. ‘There are two blades, a reamer, 
fleam, corkscrew, pincers, awl, screw-driver and calk hook. 
Real stag-horn handle. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 5 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


Wool Sweater. 


These Sweaters are used in all outdoor sports. They pre- 
vent a person from getting chilled. All wool. Made in crim- 
son, black and navy blue. Latest style lace collar. When 
ordering give chest measure and color desired. 


Given for one new subscriber and 65 cents additional, with 25 cents 
for postage and packing. Sold for only $1.75, postage and packing 


25 cents extra. 
Rubber Blanket. 


This blanket is made of sheeting heavily coated with 
rubber. The size is 45 x 72 inches. Weight 3% lbs. 
Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. We offer the 


blanket for sale for $1.25. Must be sent by express at the expense of 
the receiver. 


Value, $10.50. 







It is 
The action has 
The barrel is detachable, and 





Any Companion subscriber who, before Oct. 30, 1896, sends us only SIX new 
subscribers, will not only receive six premiums, which may be selected from any 


premium list issued since last October, but we will present FREE AS A GIFT this beautiful rifle. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 20: Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE4¥° SCIENCE 





JAVA’s MAnN-APE.— Professor Marsh, of 
Yale, has recently announced his opinion that 
the remarkable remains of a skull, teeth and | 
other fossil bones found by Doctor Dubois in | 
Java belonged to an animal that “was not 
human, but represented a form intermediate be- 
tween man and the higher apes.” This opinion 
confirms the belief of the discoverer of the bones, 
who called the animal pithecanthropos, or 
“ape-man.” The bones were found in ancient | 
voleanie deposits, and belong, Professor arg 
thinks, to the age known as the Pliocene. 


New Kinp or Kires.—Meteorologists are 
now trying to study the atmosphere high above the 
ground with the aid of self-recording barometers 
and thermometers, etc., sent up in kites. This 
has resulted in a great improvement in the forms 
of kites, which are now constructed on scientific 
principles. At the headquarters of the Weather 
Bureau in Washington box-shaped kites, with 
open ends and sides partly covered with silk, are | 
used. Instead of twine or cord, fine piano wire 
is employed to hold the kite. At the Blue Hill 
Observatory, near Boston, box-shaped kites have 
been sent up to an elevation of almost a mile 
above sea-level. 





New ZEALAND’s Gems. — Agate-hunters 
from Germany are now exploring New Zealand- 
with very promising results. Blue and white | 
topaz and splendid specimens of amethyst have 
been discovered by them, as well as large pieces 
of quartz so filled with slender, rutile crystals as | 
to resemble masses of matted hair. 





Saw A MeETEoRIC STONE FALL.—Mr. J. 
F. Black, a farmer, living about nine miles from 
Ottawa, Kansas, saw a small meteorite fall on 
his land late in the afternoon of April ninth last, 
and going to the spot where it fell, picked it up. 
It weighs 31 ounces and contains a little iron, 
but consists in the main of stony material. 

AMERICAN SOAPSTONE.—In the Ragged 
Mountains, in Albemarle County, Virginia, the 
scene of one of Poe’s weird tales, exists a great 
deposit of soapstone which is said to be the 
finest in the world. It was discovered only about 
twelve years ago, but now a small colony exists 
at the spot and three quarries have been opened. 
The stone, which is very hard and fine-grained, 
is cut out in blocks averaging nine tons in 
weight, and afterward is sawed into slabs. It 
is employed, among other things, for tanks in 
chemical laboratories, tubs and sinks in laundries, 
linings for fireplaces, griddles, which need no 
greasing when made of soapstone, tables and 
fittings in hospitals and dissecting-rooms. Acid 
is said to have no effect upon the stone. | 

A PHOSPHORESCENT PARTyY.— Monsieur | 
Henry, of the Paris Academy of Sciences, has | 
invented a phosphorescent starch with which 
surprising effects can be produced. Used as a 
face-powder, it makes the countenance glow in 
adark room with mysterious radiance. Recently 
a “‘five-clock tea” was given in Paris after dark, 
no light being employed except that supplied by 
phosphorescent starch sprinkled over everything 
in the room. The carpet, the ceiling, the pictures 
on the walls, the furniture, the teacups, the 
flowers, the faces, shoulders and dresses of the 
ladies all glowed and gleamed, making a spectacle 
that was at once startling and beautiful. 





DESTROYING FRictTion.—After calling at- 
tention to the fact that man was content with 
the use of oil to keep machinery in running order 
until he began to ride the bicycle, when he 
demanded some better labor-saver and invented 
ball-bearings, the Scientific American proceeds 
to illustrate and describe some recent applications 
of such bearings. They are employed for wagon 
and carriage wheels, for the carrier-wheels of 
cable-roads, and for the shafts of swift-running 
machinery. They practically dispense with the 
use of the oil-can and greatly reduce the amount of 
friction to be overcome, thus adding to the effec- 
tive power of all machines in which they are 
used. The singular fact is noted that Professor 
Boys, of London, showed experimentally that 
ball-bearings, when properly constructed, are 
practically proof against wear. He demonstrated 
this fact by weighing the balls of a bieycle-bearing 
when they were new, and again after they had 
been subjected to long service. They showed 
no loss of weight. 


OLDEST MAN IN THE WorLD.—According \ 


to statistics collected in Germany, the oldest man 
known to be living anywhere on the earth is 
Bruno Cotrim, a negro born in Africa, but now 
living in Rio Janeiro. U pon the same authority 
is based the seemingly incredible statement that 
there are 3,883 persons living in Bulgaria, each 
of whom has reached, or passed, the age of 100 
years, making one centenarian to ever y 1,000 
inhabitants of that country! Germany, with a 
Population of 52,000,000, claims only 78 centena- 
rians, and France, with a population of 40,000,000, 
213 centenarians, while Ireland, whose population 
numbers only 4,600,000, has 578 centenarians. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


oo 
Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 





| Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and perfum- 


ing the complexion. Park & Tilford, New York. [Adv. 








STAMPS. 100 diff.,. Venezuela, ete.,10e. lc. Agts. s.wtd. bOp.c. c. 
List free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av.,St.Louis,Mo. 


af S STAMP. 40 var. 25c. ; 50 var. 35c. ; 60 var. Soc. 
* List free. 7. W. iiler, boa Ulive St., St.Louis, Mo. 












} MAKES AND MODELS, m 
AN — 3450 New High-Grade mite a 
Pm $32.50 each. Stock of bankrupt house. 
¥ Send at once for descriptive bargain list 


















Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 
encil,ink & S or name, tow: 
~ ari name in} rubber eamRiOc<. state on, be 
omeciaenin.& 1, New Haven,Conn 
6“ ” 

50 BUYS AN “A-l”” WHEEL 
“pneumatic tire. Best aoolasead and desiqn. 
Bearantes dfor one year. Willsend C.O.D. 

£00 eles upon receipt of $5.00, to guarantee charges. 
For further particulars, write 
NTGOMER 
111 to 118 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Saves money! Makes 


Sociplestnenter Eee. Outfits from 13¢ up. 
1896 pattern, W. quick repair 
bject to examination to one ¢ express office within 
Y WARD & CO., 
money printing for 





easy. printed rules. 
Stamp for catalogue, 








presses, type, cards, 
cr » ar y. 
& CO., 
me - CONN. 
Samples mailed free. Erices f om wf c 
if 2 roll, 8yds. KAYSE 








£33 Market St., 418 Areh nd SALLM ean 


An aa and Complete Line of 





BICYCLES. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


Ee. Cc. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 
st. Louis, Mo. 











Christy 
Assiomicst Saddle 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff- 
ness, soreness and chafing. Recom- 
mended by Physic pes. Price $5.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 
without extra aaa, 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 














|W. & D’s Championship Ball. 


Adopted by the U. 8. National Association. 
W. & D’s *‘Pim’”’ Racket. 


Same as used by Dr. Pim, World’s Champion. 


Ww.& D's ‘* Campbell ’’ Racket. 
Used and endorsed by O. 8. Comptel, Ex- 
Champion of the United Sta 


W. & D’s ‘*Sears’’ Racket. 


Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U. S. 


W. & D’s Tennis Guide. 
By mail, 15 cents. 
Our Goods are for sale by all first-class dealers. 
CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Eisisisittittttitti tre 
For conscience’ sake, 
tuck those shoes 
under your skirt, 
or use * 


BROWN’S 


French Dressing 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
TELETIRET LETTER 
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COMPANION. 
EARN A BICYCLE! Syste. sind iatcing “Powder: 


bs., and we give 
work a 





you for the | 
sple ndid "96 Bicycle 
ri neu. tires). Sell 50 
lbs.,a WALTHAM GOL > 
WaA'rcH and CHAIN; 
lbs., a SOLID SILV en 
WATCH and CHAIN; 10} 
bs., a beautiful GoL D | 
RinG. Send postal for | 
Order Blank and Cata- | 
logue. 


W.G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SKIRT SUPTORTER. 
| STOP IT. 


No Safety Pins. 


oe a itself. Fits any, belt, especially narrow leather 
velts. Sterlin Be Silver or Gilt, 20c. 
Dead Black or polis 15c. Atstores or mailed 
on receipt of price. width of belt. 
One Agent Reports, 13 doz. in 3 hours.” 
of others doing good wk and making money. 
opportunity for agents earns x yacation. Address, 
Ss. J. W. O. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 
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WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent | 
collapsing when the child bites them, 


The + is such that they cannot be pulled | 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, 222.4zch Street, 


$5.0 


; 
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The 
©»! POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet 


Sor two 2-cent stamps. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


RYSTAL 
FOUNTAIN 
oom FILTER 


An absolutely _ 

sanitary filter. Filtering 

eylinder of porous rock, 

cleaned instantly by revolv- 
ing against automatic rock cleaner--without 
opening filter. No other filter has or can have 
this device. Full description and prices of filtersin 
a book that will be mailed freetoyou. Send postal 
forit. Also Gravity Filters—in which we use the 
Crystal Fountain Rock Tube. 

The Ceo. L. Squier Mfg. C 
Filter Dept. “A.” Buffalo, .. ¥., U. 8. A. 















BICYCLE «« 


AIR- BRAKE. 


It is easy to put on or 
take off of any Bicycle 
and will not get out of 
order. The real pleas- 
ure of coasting and city 
riding is lost without the feeling 
of security it gives. The Brake is 
rubber and cannot injure the tire, 
\\ and can be attached to the rear or 
if S 2 front wheel, and the operating 
// // \ bulbcan be fastened tothe handle- 
Pa bar, saddle or anywhere you like. 


Each ounce of pressure once 
PRICE $3.50, — 
(stamps accepted,) lied remains checking wheel un- 
Express Paid. 








il the release valve is touched. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
Majestic Bicycles — Mesinger Saddles, 
26 West 23d Street, New York. 


Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa —s Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 















disguises the taste for 
the stomach, 


pellet. 


atory. 
your druggist for 


Sent free. 


Pill Clothes. 


The good pill has a good coat. 
serves two purposes; it protects the pill, en- 
abling it to retain all its remedial value, and it 


coats are too heavy; they will not dissolve in 
and the pills they cover pass 
through the system as harmless as a bread 
Other coats are too light, and permit the 
speedy deterioration of the pill. 
exposure, Ayer’s Sugar Coated Pills have been 
found as effective as if just fresh from the labor- 
It’s a good pill with a good coat. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


More pill particulars in Ayer’s Curebook, 100 pages. 
J. Cc. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 









The pill coat © 





the palate. Some pill 








After 30 years 







Ask 







valve prevents a vacuum being formed to | | 





Vigor and Health. 


Gamatnce isa Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 
tiv it contains the nourishing elements of meat 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
take n dry or in water, milk, &e. 
At Druggists in 2-oz., 4, 4 and 1 Ib. Tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schic¢ fre lin & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabriken vorm. Frieds Bayer & Uo., Elber feld 


THE SMITH & WESSON 





3@m@ “Mizpah” Valve ana Bicycle Revolver. 











THE ONLY 


For Bicyclists. 


Cannot be fired by accident, even in the event 
of a header. Can be carried in side pocket with 
absolute safety, and is always ready for dogs 
and hobos. No hammer to catch in pocket and 
wear out clothes. Every part tested and guaranteed. 

Send for llinstrated Catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 

Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 

One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 

10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 


Choice 








of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 














Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York 96 Milk Street, Boston. 











has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
| therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
| larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxutive should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it, Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Vor Sale by all Druggists 


RISING SUM 











“IN CAKES 


“PASTE 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED anoPOLISHED} APPLIED «oPOLISHED 


WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH”’ 
| MorseBros.Props,@anton,Mass.USA 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance; 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poe. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. . 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

oriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books uniess this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








WHOOPING - COUGH. 


A description of the symptoms of this disease 
cannot be necessary. No one who has once seen a 
child in a paroxysm of the cough ever forgets the 
sight, nor, in its typical form, is the disease ever 
to be mistaken for anything else. 

It is chiefly of importance on account of the 
many complications which are liable to arise from 
it, and it is to the prevention of these that the 
efforts of the nurse and the physician are chiefly 
to be directed. 

As arule, the younger the child the more severely 
will the attack be felt, so that very young children 
especially should be guarded against infection. 

One of the worst features of the disease is the 
violent straining efforts during the paroxysms of 
coughing, which dispose to hemorrhage and to 
rupture. 

Many cases of consumption in children date 
from an attack of whooping-cough, and children so 
suffering should by all means be kept from inti- 
mate contact with consumptives, while every 
attention should be given to their proper nourish- 
ment and their bygienie surroundings. 

Those whose experience with the disease has 
been largest are the readiest to acknowledge that 
medicines by themselves are of little value. It is 
all the more important, therefore, that the patient 
should have good nursing, and all that good 
nursing implies. 

Every day in which the weather permits the 
child should be taken out-of-doors, and in any 
event he should have a constant supply of fresh 
air. 

Woollen undergarments should be worn day and 
night, while daily bathing should be carefully 
practised. Counter-irritation of a mild character 
over the region of the stomach is of great value, 
and the diet should be of the simplest and most 
nourishing kind. 

Vapors and inhalants rarely do good, but fre- 
quently the patient improves after their discon- 
tinuance, 

The salt air of the seashore has been many 
times warmly recommended, and where possible 
this should be tried; but the principal benefit 
derived from it is doubtless due to the greater 
amount of time spent out-of-doors. 


——_@—__—_- 


CRANE INSTEAD OF COLLIE. 


A dog that, unaided, may be trusted to shepherd 
a flock of sheep is ¢ idered a sagacious animal, 
but a shepherd bird which will drive its charges 
to pasture, protect them from prowling animals, 
and gathering them carefully together at nightfall, 
bring them safely home again, is something till 
recently unheard of in this part of the world. 

Such a bird is the yakamik of South America. 
The settler in Venezuela and British Guiana needs 
no dog to care for his sheep and poultry. He has 
an efficient guardian in the shape of a crane which 
he, or an Indian for him, trains to obey the voice 
of its master. 

To the care of this bird he intrusts his sheep or 
his ducks and other poultry, and sees them depart 
to their feeding-grounds secure in the knowledge 
that the crane will bring them all back safely. 
Woe to the unlucky animal that, prowling about to 
steal, is detected by the vigilant yakamik. The 
bird savagely attacks the marauder with wing 
and beak, and forces it to retreat in haste. A dog 
is no match for the crane. 





At nightfall the bird returns with its flock, never 


losing its way, no matter how far it may wander, 
for its sense of location is very acute. Arrived at 
home, it roosts upon a tree or shed near its charges, 
to be ready to resume its supervision of them when 
they are let out again in the morning. 

The bird is as affectionate as it is trustworthy. 
It, will follow its master about, capering with de- 
light, and showing its appreciation of his caresses 
by the most absurd movements. 

Mr. Carter Beard, in an article in the Popular 
Science News, says that the yakamik is so jealous 
of other household pets that when it appears at 
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meal-times it will not take its own food until it has 
driven off every cat and dog and secured full pos- 
session for itself. 

It can bear no rival in its master’s favor, and 
will not even tolerate the negro waiters unless it 
knows them well. 


GEMS OF EXPRESSION. 


Julian Ralph says that when he was taking a 
trip on a Louisiana bayou, he and a friend reclined 
on some sacks of freight, the better to enjoy com- 
fort and the scenery. There they attracted the 
attention of the roustabouts, or colored porters, 
who talked freely to one another about the 
strangers as they passed, bowed under back- 
bending loads. 


“H’m!” said one. “Guess dem pemmen been 
steamboatin’ befo’. Never seen white folks lay 
round on de freight that way. Seen niggers do it, 
though.” é 

Sometimes their comments on the existing state 
of things were very laughable. On this steamer 
the r fellows had a night of almost incessant 
work on the heels of a day of frequent landings. 
They were tired, and this was their brief discussion 
of the situation: : 

“T don’t work on dis yer boat no mo’,” said one. 

“Work on dis boat!’ exclaimed another. “I 
wouldn’t work agin on dis boat ef she was loaded 
with griddle-cakes an’ de molasses was drippin’ 
ober de sides.” 

“1,” said the first speaker, “I wouldn’t work 
agin on dis yer boat ef she was loaded wid rabbits 
an’ dey was all — off.”’ 

With this word-picture of a boat’s cargo which 
was able to unload itself, the roustabout threw a 
sack of grain upon his shoulders and slouched up 
the gangplank, apparently unconscious that he 
had said anything at all humorous or uncommon. 





| 
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STRANGELY TONGUE -TIED. 

A singular story of how Jack Frost captured a 

burglar comes from Fort Benton, Montana, by way 

of a despatch to the Philadelphia Times. During 

the severely cold weather in January Tip Burbank, 

a notorious robber, went out alone one night to 

make a raid on the First National Bank of this 

place. His plan was to enter through a window 

at the rear of the building and make his way 

through the offices to the vault. An iron grating 
protected the window. 


The night was intensely cold and the streets 
were like glass, a heavy snow having melted as | 
fell and then frozen smooth and hard. While Tip 
was filing the first bar of the ting his foot 
slipped, throwing him forward violently against 
the window. 

As luck would have it, the fall jerked his mouth 
open, his ewe ag was forced between his lips, and 
froze instantly to the icy iron bars. All efforts to 
release himself were vain, as nothing short of 
pulling his tongue out ke the roots would have 
effected this, and he could not bring himself to 
that. A watchman making his rounds found him 
a half-hour later almost dead with cold. 

Tip is alive and safely housed in jail now, but 
his tongue will never wag again. It is completely 
and hopelessly paralyzed. 


_ 
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ONE THING AT A TIME. 


The last King of Hanover, before that state was 
incorporated into the Prussian kingdom, was for 
many years blind. There was living at the court 
an English lady, Mrs. Duncan Stewart, who, with 
her wit and learning, entertained his majesty. 

The blind king delighted in her conversation, 
and for many years she would save up every inter- 
esting story she heard so as to tell it to him. It is 
remembered that one day she was telling him a 
story as they were out driving together. Suddenly 
the horses started, and the carriage seemed about 


to apnet. 
‘i wae do you not go on with your story?” said 
1e king. 
“Because, sir, the carriage is just goin to upset.” 
“That is the coachman’s affair,” said the king; 
“do you go on with your story.” 


HE FOUND OUT. 


Everybody likes to see impertinent curiosity 
rebuked. There was great satisfaction, therefore, 
in a certain European hotel on a recent occasion. 
An old lady who had had her hair cut off after a 
severe illness, and wore a wig in its place, noticed 
a man looking curiously at her hair. 

Soon after, on some excuse, he crossed the room 
and stood a moment behind where she sat. The 
lady rose, turned calmly around, and lifting her 
false hair from her head, said: 

“Yes, sir, you are quite right—it is a wig!” 

The humiliation of the prying stranger was 
speechless, 


QUITE SAFE. 


A hypochondriac friend from the country, who 
was staying with Father Healy at Bray in the 





hope of obtaining relief from chronic dyspepsia, 
was one day taking a walk along the beach with 
his host. | 


“I have derived relief from drinking a tumbler 
of salt-water fresh from the tide,” said the invalid, 
solemnly. “Do you think I might take a second?” 

Father Healy put on the intent expression which 
bat 3 ae ca "4 : 

‘Well,” sa é, with equal seriousness, “ , 
think a second would be missed.” on ae 


BEGINNING TO FEEL AT HOME. 


According to the Washington Post, Congressman 
Cannon had a trying experience in learning to ride 
a bicycle. | 

When he had been at the work for some time, a 
friend asked him how he was getting along. 

“Oh,” said Cannon, “I am making progress.” 

“Is that so?” said his friend. 





“Yes,” resumed the Congressman, gravely, “I 
can spit now, and pretty soon I expect to be able 
| to raise my hat.” 


THE English have more than once said we have 
no poets. They are more fortunate. When the 
Prince of Wales had recovered from typhoid fever 
a strip of bunting across a London street bore this 
inscription: 


“God bless the prince! Long may he reign! 
Trust he may never have the fever again” 





The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 





BRASS.BAND 


tures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
‘orm a Band, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
“the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
ae thing known in Music.” 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 















Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies just the material that is most 
wasted by brain-work and nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 














Coffee 


Rome fore. 


Nickel-plated copper. Handles 
always cold. Can be carried 
from Stove to Table. 

Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Rome’’ 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lar and prices. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 


inal 
Findings 
“The best, of course,” you 
tell your dressmaker, 
and trust to her 


using the 








om BIAS 


ev 
eS A VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING. 


Why don’t you #// her to use it, or better 
. still, buy it yourself ? 
If your dealer will a supply you, we 
will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

““Home Dressmaking,’’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings, 
sent for 25 cents, postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Do you 
Know 
What a 
Delicious 
Drink you 
Can make 
With 


“IDEAL 


Root Beer or 
Lemonade — 


~ TABLETS? 

Add one “IDEAL” tablet 
to a glass of water and 
sweeten to the taste, no prep; 
aration necessary. Quick and 
Refreshing. 


Ask your Druggist for 
them, or send us 12 cents for 
a sample bottle. 











Prepared Solely by BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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What is 
bicycle 
tubing 
made of @ 


Only one way to know. Buy 














STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 
steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 

Art Catalogue free if you call upon the agent, 
or by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 
POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 








All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR. 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 















“She'll 
* get 
through 
all 
right.” 











So will all other 
riders with the 


HODGMAN | 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


on their wheels. 

It makes quick, easy, safe cy- 
cling. “It’s made of rubber”— and 
bears the name of Hodgman — 
that means quality. 

Tire Booklet Free. 

Hodgman Rubber Tire Button 10 cents. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
459-461 Broadway, New York. 
AtwoodBdg.,Chicago. 135EssexSt.,Boston. 
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Will be made on 


Crescent 





every man in the 


popular wheel of the day. 
* ¢ 
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Art Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN 
Factory : Chicago, Ill. 
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No Reduction in Prices 


“SKY- 
HIGH.” oe 
ss 
Bicycl 
icycles. : 
Crescents Represent Standard i 
Values. We guarantee not only ° 
our wheels, but our prices as well. * 
Honest Prices need no change. # 
+ “ 
The Crescent is an honest wheel, % 
worth its full list price. Sold at $e 


the same price the year round to 
United States 
who buys the Crescent—the most 


Why Not Ride the Popular Wheel ? 


Unapproached Sales. Unapproached Popularity. 


WHEEL WORKS, 
Eastern Branch: 36 Warren St., N. Y. 
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- middle, where there is a slight protuberance or 
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indian Bows and Arrows. 


Contrary to what may generally be supposed, 
our American Indians along the remote frontier 
have not wholly discarded their primitive bows 
and arrows. Especially is this true among the 
extreme Northwestern tribes, many of which are 
still largely without the pale of civilization. 

There are several reasons for this. In the first 
place, the more uncivilized tribes cherish an 
obstinate prejudice against the throwing aside of 
ancient usages and the adoption of white settlers’ 
appliances. This rigid adherence to race instincts 
is more marked among the older people than 
among their children or the generation approach- 
ing middle age. 

Then there exists among all classes of savage 
tribes a remnant of the old superstitious dread 
of firearms and kindred innovations. Being 
unacquainted with the chemistry of gunpowder 
and its subtile power, they look upon its achieve- 
ments as something akin to the supernatural— 
the inexplicable outcome of witchcraft and 
demonism. 

The cost of improved rifles and shotguns, with 
ammunition and occasional repairs, is another 
drawback to their 
general use among 
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honey-bee constructs its six-sided cells. While 
these things involve some of the most abstruse 
principles of dynamics, savage races discovered 
and applied them away back in prehistoric ages, 
long before the dawn of mathematics among men. 

After having been oiled and polished by 
-burnishing with a piece of smooth hardwood, the 
bows are strung with thongs made of rawhide, 
when they are ready for use. 

So much for the bow; now we will study the 
construction of the arrow. 

For bringing down birds and other small game 
white cedar arrows are largely used, but for 
killing the larger animals weapons of heavier and 
stronger timber are required. Great care is taken 
in the selection and seasoning of the wood of 
which arrows are to be made, and to properly 
fashion them is a work of much painstaking and 
delicacy. After the rough sticks are seasoned, 
they are neatly tapered from the point to the heel, 
and even more carefully polished and burnished 
than are the bows. 

By dint of much labor, mathematicians have 
proved that the circumference of a circle is the 
least perimeter that will contain a given area. 
The Indian knew this thousands of moons ago, 
and so he now fashions his arrows in the form of 
cylinders, thus combining the largest amount of 
material with the least possible surface resistance 
to the air. 

Every boy knows the worthlessness of a crooked 
arrow, and that it is almost impossible to make a 





perfectly straight one. The early Indian was 
confronted by this 
same difficulty, but 





the Indians. 


wholly overcame it 
by resorting to a 





possessed by the 
Northwestern red 
men were flint-lock, — 


The earliest guns =< : 
- tina s 


very simple device. 
By cutting spiral 


— grooves along the 





smooth-bore mus- i 


——— 


shaft of his arrow 





kets bartered to 
them for furs by the 
Hudson Bay Company’s traders. While these 
are often met with even now, many Indians 
living within reach of trading-posts and outlying 
towns have possessed themselves of repeating 
rifles and double-barrelled shotguns. 

A bow of the true aboriginal type in the hands 
of a genuine Indian, with a quiver of arrows at 
his back, isa formidable weapon for either hunting 
or warfare. 

A bow and arrow as fashioned by one of the 
“untutored” Indians are often specimens of 
exquisite handiwork. The white man, with all 
his mechanical aids, cannot surpass them in beauty 
of form, excellence of workmanship or marvellous 
performance. 

When the Indian wants to make a bow he goes 
about the business as his fathers have done for 
ages past, by selecting a piece of straight-grained 
timber three or four feet long, as fancy or use 
may dictate, from the heart section of a yew-, ash- 
or spruce-tree. After roughly shaping this he 
hangs it over his lodge fire, where it remains until 
it is thoroughly seasoned and hard as bone. 

This having been accomplished, he begins at 
the middle and tapers the two ends in such a 
manner as to render the whole beautifully 
symmetrical and evenly elastic from end to end. 
When this part of the work is completed a cross- 
section would present an oval outline, save in the 


swelling on the upper and lower sides, in which 
small, rounded depressions are cut along which 
the arrow glides as it speeds before the string. 
Right here is a point to be noticed, showing the 
red man’s fine sense of the adaptability of means 




















Arrow-Heads. 


toends. The protuberances serve as compensa- 
tions for the notches in preserving the normal 
strength of the bow at its middle point where the 
greatest fracture strain occurs. 

A perfect bow is a more scientific instrument 
than casual observers would be likely to conclude. 
One would naturally suppose that the demands 
for straight shooting were fulfilled if the feathered 
end of the arrow were fixed in the middle point 
of the string, and then so discharged that it would 
dash athwart the bow exactly half-way between 
the tips. While these conditions are necessary, 
there are other requirements. 

Not only should the two arms of the bow be of 
the same length, but they must be of precisely the 
same weight, strength and elasticity. In the 
absence of either of these conditions the tendency 
would be for the arrow to be deflected to one side, 
quite wide of the target or the direction in which 
it was aimed. 

The Indian secures these requisite qualities as 


torms of Bows. 


he made it rotate 
around its axis as it 
sped through the air, thus duly compensating the 
effects of its slightest crookedness. 

Poor Lo did not have a patent law to protect 
his invention, and so the white man adopted the 
beautiful principle without let or hindrance when 
he cut similar spiral grooves in his rifie-barrel, 
and thus made the bullet go spinning about its 
axis as it dashed straight to the centre of the 
target. All honor to the poor Indian who was 
the real originator of revolving projectiles ! 

Instead of grooves being cut in the arrow, 
feathers are often fastened in winding rows at the 
heel of the shaft by means of which it is made to 
revolve in its flight. Hence comes the phrase in 
archery, the “‘ feather end.” 

The arrow-heads are fashioned from bone, 
horn or flint, and assume a great variety of forms 
according to their special uses. When completely 
finished the arrow is about half the length of the 
bow to which it belongs, and it should balance on 
a knife-edge support at a point one-third the 
distance from the point to the heel. With the 
centre of gravity otherwise fixed the arrow would 
have a tendency to oscillate from side to side 
during flight. 

With this venerable weapon completed, the red 
man cuts no mean figure in a hunting-match with 
his white brother carrying a breech-loader. 

Indians never hunt with dogs, theirs being but 
nameless curs probably descended from the 
coyote and wolf, totally unfitted for the chase. 
As the Indian goes to war so does he hunt, lying 
in wait or stealthily tracking his game until he is 
able to take it completely by surprise. In this 
way his trusty arrows are little less deadly than 
Winchester bullets. 

In every tribe all the bows and their comple- 
ment of arrows bear the private mark of the owner. 

Thus in a grand hunting tournament, where 
several braves have lodged an arrow in the same 
grizzly bear or other formidable animal, the 
telltale shaft that gave the mortal wound decides 
at once to whom the greatest share of honor is due. 
L. P. VENEN. 
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Taps. 


A good many old soldiers will find a chord of 
memory touched by some remarks lately made by 
one of their comrades, as reported by the New 
York Sun. 

‘The most beautiful of all the army bugle-calls 
is taps, the call for lights out,” said the old soldier. 
“There are other calls that are stirring and some 
that are very musical, but none so beautiful as 
this. 

“*T remember a time when we had settled down 
in camp for a while, with all the routine of camp 
life, day after day, from reveille to taps, so that | 
we came to look forward to our regular duties | 
and to listen each day for the calls, fatigue, guard- 
mount, hospital-call, drill, dress parade, and so 
on through the day, to tattoo and taps at night. 

“Right next to us was a regular battery; we 
could hear their calls about as plainly as we could 
our own. We had good buglers, but there was a 
man in the battery who was an artist, and after 
we came to know him we used to listen nights to 
hear him blow taps. 

“The camp was still. Suddenly would come 
the notes of a bugle, our man blowing the call, 
and blowing it well—a musical and graceful 
good-night. Then the man in the battery, he 





COMPANION. 


tents for our own man to cease. Then we could 
fancy him raising his bugle, and then the lovely 
call as he blew it—a most melodious good-night. 
Then we used to turn over and go to sleep.” 





* 





Wise Suggestion. 


In spite of their reverence for Sunday, and for 
any place of worship, no matter how small and 
bare, two summer visitors in a New England 
| village found great difficulty in restraining their 
| mirth on one occasion. 


i. 
It was a stormy Sunday, and the minister from 
a neighboring town who was to have supplied the 
pulpit during the absence of the regular clergy- | 
man failed to arrive. On reaching the church, 
the two summer visitors found eleven disconsolate 
worshippers scattered over the little meeting- 
| house, the silence being unbroken save for an 
| occasional dry cough—‘‘the only dry thing in the 
| place,” as one of the young women said—which | 
proceeded from the throat of an old farmer. 

When the hour for beginning the service was 
| well past, and it became evident that there would 
be no further arrivals, this farmer slowly rose 
| and creaked up the aisle and thence mounted to 
the pulpit. 

“Brethren and sisters,’ he said, after a pre- 
liminary cough of unusual dryness, “here we be. 
There aint no minister, no deacon, no nothin’; 
and, brethren and sisters, there aint no prepara- 
tion for nothin’, so fur’s I can see. I feel to 
| suggest that we sing the fust two verses of 

‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,’ and then all 
git home before the travellin’s any wuss!” 
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A Scotch Comment. 


| People who are sometimes at a loss to know 
| just what to say to artists—real or would-be—are 

recommended to commit to memory the reply of 
| Hogg, the Scotchman. 


When David Wilkie showed Hogg some of his | 
pictures, the latter looked them over one by one, 
| and when it was apparent that he was expected 
to say something, he looked first at the works and | 
then at the painter several times, as though 
comparing them together, and then said: ° 
| “it’s weel you’re so young a man!”’ 
The expression bore two constructions. Wilkie 
took it as a compliment, and bowed. 








Bicycles ride easy by using Micalene. It being white, } 
does not soil your clothes or hands. Trial size, 10cts., | 
large, 25 cts. C. L. Razoux, 446 Tremont St., Boston. [ Adr. 
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White | ro. y+ An ‘Athletes and $ 1.00 
and #1, adding 20c. for post- 
. 
Send for Catalogue. Pair. 


Outing Purposes Generally. 
| D k Send waist measure, length 

uc of leg (from crotch to floor) a 
age, and we will forward a 
Pants air made from best quality 

duck. 
F. K. KINGMAN, Yachting Outfitter, 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 






III. 


A FREE TREAT 


- OF . 


“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST” is what the public say of them. 
Made expressly for the finest retail trade. 


Any person sending us the name and address of a 

| dealer who does not sell Columbian Chocolates 

together with their own name and three 2-cent stamps 
for postage, will receive in return from usa 


Large Sampie Box, FREE. 


BAY STATE CONFECTIONERY CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








HEALTH AND SPORT. 


You can secure them all by the use «« 
‘** DITMAN’S SEA SALT,” — extracred 
from the ocean. It has the health-giving, 
toning-up effects of salt sea bathing witb- 
out the exhaustion of it. 


“Ditman’s 
Sea Salt” 


strengthens the muscles, calms the nerves, 
brings rest and quiet sleep. Invaluable 
to invalids. Your druggist has it. 


Always insist on getting Ditman’s 





It’s the only genuine sea salt. 


A. J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N.Y. 
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Made from 
Fresh Fruits. 


W.P.SHELDG 
MALDEN 


UEEN SHER®S 


Every One x = 
Likes Queen Sherbet. 


A_ REFRESHING, DELIGHTFUL 


(ucen Sherbet. - 
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AND DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





Woonsocket, R. I., 
NEw BRITAIN, CONN., 
WORCESTER, MASS., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ATTLEBORO, MABS., 
BANGOR, MAINE, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 
SALEM, MASS., 


W. H. Chase. 
Perkins-Hendy Co. 
A. F. Bragg & Son, 
C. A. Rapelye. 

G. L. Simpson. 

Fox & Adams. 
Geo. E. Sawyer. 





always blew last. It always seemed as if he) 





truly and apparently with as little study as the 





waited a minute or so for the applause from our 


W. P. SHELDON, 





Almy, Bigelow & Washburn. SALEM, MAss., 
BROCKTON, MAss., J J 


Sold at all Soda Fountaifls. Also in Bottles for Home Use. 





It is the best, take no inferior substitute. Be sure to see the Queen when she comes to your city. 
Patronize her, and be refreshed with a glass of QUEEN SHERBET. The Queen will visit many cities 
during the season, of which the following are a few: 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., A. F. Wood & Son. 
FITCHBURG, MAB8S., FE. E, Nutting. 
ConcorD, N. H., W. P. Underhill. 


NORWICH, CONN., H. J. Steiner. 
NEW LONDON, CONN., 8. J. Downey. 
GARDINER, MAINE, J. A. Jackson. 
CHELSEA, MASS., Cc. W. Freeman. 


Geo. F. Ropes & Co. 
ames Edgar & Co. 


Malden, Mass. 





IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





A Household Necessity 


For the toilet, for the baby, for insect bites, for 
chafes, for tender feet, for all surface inflammation, 


omfort Powder 


is indispensable, a pure, medicated antiseptic prep- 
aration, that proves its worth ina single application 
and by continual use insures a perfect complexion 
and a soft, clear, 


Healthy Skin. 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





All Druggists Sell It. 
25c. and 50c. a Box. 
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Increasing Popularity 


of McCune Bicycles attest their worth; the 
demand for our 1896 Models was so great 
that for several months we had to run our 
plant night and day to keep pace with orders, 
We manufacture Bicycles exclusively in a factory purposel 
constructed. The McCune is made by experienced mechanics; 
every part of every wheel is thoroughly tested separately, and 
again when fitted together. Safety and Prudence suggest that you 
beware of CHEAP wheels. Buy a McCune and you run no risk, 


Guarantee with Each Wheel. 


Catalogue tomar FREE 


Address the Manufacturers, 


Agents Wantee. EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 
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Fine Hand-Woven Hammocks. 


HAMMOCK No. 1. Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 15 cents additional, with 35 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions on page 522 of our last October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 

This Hammock is 10 feet 6 inches in length, and warranted to 
sustain a steady pressure of 400 pounds. It is woven with a close, firm 


mesh, is easy to lie upon, will not catch the buttons, has no knots to 
untie and is very durable. 
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COS ONAN 
HAMMOCK No. 2. Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 60 cents additional, with 45 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions on page 522 of our last October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 45 cents extra, or it can be 
sent by express, charges not prepaid, which in many cases will be 
much cheaper than if sent by mail. 
This fine Hammock is made from heavy 60-thread prize cotton 
cord. Extreme length of Hammock 12 feet. The bed is closely woven, 
and has a colored border. It will sustain 1,000 pounds’ steady pressure. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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A Bruise anywhere is painful. A bruise on 
the Knee is also dangerous. 
The immediate use of 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 
will both relieve the pain and 
prevent inflammation or stiff- 
ness of the joint. 

It is also invaluable for 
Bites and Stings of Insects, 
Piles, Burns, Earache,Catarrh, 
Sunburn, Old Sores, Eczema 
and all sorts of Skin Diseases. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’ or by mail. 





For such troubles as Rheumatism of the joints, deep-seated pain, etc., in fact all cases which the ordinary 
strength Salva-cea does not readily reach, use the concentrated preparation * Salva-cea Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 7% cents each. 


THE BRANDRETH CompaANy, 274 Canal Street, New York. 
=e ee @ @ e 6 24202000 088 


Ice Cream 
At Home 


Can be produced of the finest quality in about Four Minutes 
and at one-half the cost of Confectioners’ by using 


White 
The Improved Mountain 


Freezer 


i’. Acopy of ‘ Frozen DaintiEs,” by Mrs. Lincoln, Author of 
Boston Cook Book, giving directions for making fifty varieties of 
frozen delicacies, mailed free.—Send your name and address. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Does your Food Digest? 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S -- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, 


If not, you must be suffering 
from _..—_ 








Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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LEARN TO DRINK 


Moxie 


Nerve Food 


It is healthful, strengthening and invigorating, and 
promotes vitality by Nourishing the nerves. 
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Druggists serve it. 








Grocers sell it. 














